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THE LATE WASHINGTON 
IRVING. 


Tue city was shocked on Tuesday last by the 
news that Washington Irving was no more. He 
had been seen at church on Sunday, and had spent 
the evening of Monday, as usual, with his family; 
at ten o’clock that evening he arose, bade his fam- 
ily good-night, and with the aid of his niece pro- 
ceeded to his room. He was not well, and had 
complained all day of a pain in his side and of 
general languor, but there was nothing in his con- 
dition of health which justified immediate alarm. 
Scarcely, however, had he reached his room-door 
when he fell heavily to the ground. Te was 
speedily raised and med- 
ical assistance sought, but 
he never spoke or moved. 
Ilis spirit had fled. Thus 
died Washington Irving, 
at the age of seventy-six. 

He was born in Will- 
iam Street, between John 
and Fulton streets, in the 
city of New York, in the 
vear which has been ren- 
dgred memorable by the 
peace of Versailles; so 
that he was, so to speak, 
coeval, and, among em- 
inent men, one of the few 
surviving coevals, of his 

, country. Indeed, as he 
was born in April, while 
the peace of Versailles 
was only signed in No- 
vember, he may be said 
to have been older than 
his country. 

His father was a 
Scotchman, a man of 
some means, and gave 
his sons a fair education. 
One of them, Peter, be- 
came an editor—a pretty 
poor business in those 
dark days; Washington, 
a younger son, was train- 
ed for the bar. He never 
practiced; though, after 
some desultory studies, 
he appears to have been 
duly admitted to the pro- 
fession. At the age of 
twenty-one his health 
gave way, and he left 
this country on a tour 
through Europe. He vis- 
ited France, Italy, Hol- 
land, and Great Britain, 
and returned in 1806, 
thoroughly restored. He 
had, before his departure, 
contributed some papers, 
over the signature of 
‘** Jonathan Oldstyle,” to 
the Morning Chronicle, 
his brother’s paper; the 
popularity they obtained 
induced him to start a 
new satirical paper, in 
concert with J. K. Pauld- 
ing and others, under the 
title of ** Salmagundi.”’ 
This publication, which 
was modeled on the Spec- 
tutor and its compeers, 
lived a year, and is still 
remembered by literary 
men. 

It was in 1808 that Mr. 
Irving wrote the work on 
which his fame will rest— 
Knickerbocker’s Histo- 
ry of New York.” This 
interesting volume will 
be read as long as fine 
humor and good taste are 
appreciated among us. Its 
title has become literal- 
ly a household word.— 
Steamboats and stages, 
banks and citizens have 
appropriated the name of 
Knickerbocker. At this 
very time one of the most 
popular writers of New 
Englaad is writing a very 
pale imitation of Wash. 
ington Irving’s famous 
history. Diedrich Knick- 
erbocker’s story was not 
only original, it was very 


‘ 


amusing, and grotesquely truthful in respect of 
manners and customs; in the form of a romance 
it contained numerous effective hits at reigning 
follies and vices, and left a picture on the mind 
which did no great violence to history. It is, we 
think, the magnum opus of Mr. Irving. 

Its success was immediate, both in this country 
and abroad. Ina pecuniary point of view, how- 
ever, successful literature was at that time even a 
poorer resource thay it is at present. Mr. Irving 
would have made little by his triumph had it not 
been for his brothers, who were at that time lead- 
ing merchants in the Liverpool trade. They were 
naturally proud of their brother, and gave him an 


interest in their business on condition that he was | 
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to devote himself to letters, and to-take no share in 
the management of the house beyond drawing his 
proportion of the profits. Their liberality was well 
requited. In 1819 they failed and went to pieces; 
and they are best remembered, and their children 
most distinguished by their connection with Wash- 
ington Irving. 

During the war of 1812 Mr. Irving had made a 
brief essay of the military career. He had ob- 
tained an appointment on the staff of that emi- 
nently pacific personage, the Governor of New 
York, and had won the cheap title of Colonel. But 
it does not appear that he was ever under fire. He 
found himself in a more congenial element after the 
war, when the failure of his brothers’ firm com- 
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pelled him to rely on his literary resources, and 
‘‘The Sketch-book” appeared. It is quite pain- 
ful to read in the newspapers elaborate eulogies 
on the publisher Murray—who actually paid the 
author five hundred dollars—the sale of the work 
(of which he had purchased the copyright frem the 
original owner for $1000) having exceeded his ex- 
pectations. True, in this hard matter-of-fact age, 
any man who pays $500 dollars over and above 
what he bargained deserves especial mention ; but 
think of earning immortality and the title of a 
benefactor of Washington Irving for a sum which 
many a wealthy speculator or merchant spends for 
a dinner every day or two! 

From the age of thirty till he was considerably 
over forty Mr, Irving re- 
sided in Europe, ultern- 
ately in £ngland, France, 
Srain. During that 
period he wrote and pub- 
lished most of the works 
which admirers now 
read. “ Bracebridge 
Hall,” “‘ Tales of a Trav- 
eler,” ‘‘ Life of Colum- 
bus,” ‘* Conquest of Gran-. 
ada,” ‘* Tales. of the Al- 
hambra,” etc., all appear- 
ed during. this period, 
and, without exception, 
achieved remarkable suc- 
cess both at home and 
abroad. Mr. Irving was 
able to do what few au- 
thors can achieve at the 
present time; he enjoyed 
a copyright in England 
and in the United Statés, 
and with the profits ofthe 
sales in both countries 
was enabled to lead a 
life of agreeable bachelor 

leisure. Accident gave 
him the entrée of the best 
literary society in foreign 
countries. _He was a 
Tt friend of the Irish toady 
Tommy Moore, and of 
| iH _ the Scotch Tories Camp- 

bell and Walter Scott; 


he also associated, on 


| terms of close int®™nacy, 
| with true and noble dis- 
Hi ciples of literature, such 


as Lord John Russell and 


in Lord Brougham. His 
| 

HI truth, was hardly equal 
to that of the great Edin- 
burgh Review school; but 
his genial nature, his for- 
eign birth, and his agree- 
able style and manners, 
enabled him to become a 
member of their coterie 
without being taxed to- 
ward supporting the bur- 
den they bore. 

In 1832 the United 
States (as has since oc- 
| | curred) felt the necessity 
| of imparting some re- 

Hi | spectability to their di- 
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hi and Washington Irving 
an named Secretary of 
Legation to London. The 
Hil: appointment gave offense 
in some quarters, as Mr. 
Irving was t the time 
| much more of a foreigner 
i in his tastes and style 
than an American. So 
just a concession to let- 
ters, however, ultimately 
met public approval. — 
While in England he re- 
ceived a fifty-guinea prize 
for historical composition. 
He was likewise created 
Doctor of Laws by the 

University of Oxford. 

In 1842 he obtained, 
without solicitation, the 
appointment to Madrid 
as United States. Minis- 


Cuba excitement, and the 
post of Minister to Ma- 
drid was comparatively a 
sinecure. His tenure of 
office is well remember- 


ed, however, by Amcte 


ter. This was before the 


mental calibre, to tell the - 
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THE MODERN Z:SOP. 


TRUMPETER Gre-1t-y. What! hang me? 


I protest that I neither have killed, nor can kill 


any man, as I bear no arms but my trumpet, which I sound as occasion serves.” 


Vircinian,. ‘‘ For that reason are we determined not to spare you; for though you never fight 


Yourself, yet, with that wicked instrument of yours, you stir up animosity between other people, 


and so are the occasion of much bloodshed.” 


[See .Esop, Fable 158. 
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our territory. 


enemy with due precautions. 
you to vindicate the memory of yours ever, 
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DISPATCH FROM THE COMMANDING OFFICER AT THUNDERVILLE, 
VA., TO GOVERNOR WISE. 


‘‘Governor,—I ascertained this morning from good authority that one ZERURBABEL Scroc- 
GiNns, a dealer in rat-traps, jews’ harps, patent corkscrews, and other Yankee notions, had invaded 
I instantly called out Colonel Boms’s Battery of 24s, General TooLe’s Dragoons, 
and the 314th, 618th, and 1001st Regiments of Foot, with which force I am now advancing on the 
My country calls, and I obey; if I perish, GovERNor, I look to 


THE COLONEL COMMANDING.” 
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Borcner’s Boy. ‘Is it from Freperick, my dear? (ld Lady looks up amazed) Ah! you smile, I see it is.” 


481 BROADWAY. 
GREAT SALE of RICH SILKS 


1500 Picces New Styles, 
At 75 cents per yard. 


« REDUCED FROM $1 25. 


1900 Pieces Extra Quality 


ONLY $1 00 PER YARD. 
REDUCED FROM $1 75. 


Obs-trve the name and number, 


G. M. BODINE, 
No. 481 Broadway. 


ASTHMA.—We can not, we believe, render t» those 
of our readers who suffer, from the Asthma, a greater 
service than by inviting their attention to the advertise- 
ment of Jonas Whitcomb's Remedy in another column. 


HE SIMPLE AND BEAUTIFUL ART 

of transferring Pictures and Engravings on to 
Glass, Marble, &c. Enclose 15 cents or five letter stamps. 
C. H, HUNTER, Box 346 P 


.0., 
Newark, N. J. 


WARM CLOTHING. 


We now offer large assortments of Fall and Winter 
Clothing, just manufactured, in our best styles, consist- 
ing in part of 
ESQUIMAUX BEAVERS, 

MOSCOW BEAVERS, 
EIDER DOWN BEAVERS, 
MAGENTA BEAVERS, 
PRESIDENT BEAVERS, 
CLARENDON BEAVERS, 
DREADNAUGHT BEAVERS, 
Also, complete suits of all styles of CASSIMERE and 
Beavir suits, and all the late styles Velvet and C'ash- 
incre Vestings, &c., &c. 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
AND FURNISHING GOODS 
in great variety, at the lowest prices of the trade. 
D. DEVLIN & Co., 
Nos, 258, 259, and 260 Broadway. 
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THIS SUPERIOR 
Strong - bodied 
delicate- 
tlavored 
Mountain 
COFFEE, 
_ For sale by 
& Co 
No. 5 Beaver 
Street. 


Goods, at 


Overcoats.—#° 50, $4 50, $5 50, $6 50, $10 and $25. 
BUSINESS COATS.—$2 50, $3 50, $4 50, $6 50 & $10. 
PANTS and VESTS.—$1 to $10. Gents’ Furnishing 
GEO. A. HUNTER & CO.'S 
Mammoth Clothing Stores, 
Nos. 290 and 292 Bowery. 


Sheldon & Company’s 
Holiday List 


Juvenile Books. 


The Florence Stories; 
Orn, INSTRUCTIONS AT HOME. 
A NEW SERIES OF JUVENILES. 
By the Rev. Jacos 
Author of the ‘* Rollo Books," *‘ Rollo’s Travels," 
** Franconia Stories,” &c. 
Vol. I. FLORENCE and JOHN. Beautifully Mlus- 
trated from Designs by Herrick. 
1 yol. 16mo, price 60 cents. (Ready Dec. 1st.) 


The Oakland Series. 
By Gro. 3. Taytor, of Virginia. Vol. I. KENNY. 1 
vol. 16mo. Illustrated after Designs by Lumicy. 
Price 55 cents. (Ready Dec. Ist.) 


The Old Battle Ground. 

A new volume by J. T. TRowBripcE (Paul Creyton), 
Author of “ Neighbor Jackwood,"’ ** Father Bright- 
hope,” &c., &c. 1 vol. 18mo, uniform. [rice 
50 cents. (Ready Dec. Ist.) 


The Geldart Series. 
By Mrs. Thomas Geldart. 
FIVE CHOICE VOLUMES. 
16mo. Price of each 
65 cents 


Early orders from the trade solicited. 


GEORGE G. EVANS, 


PUBLISHER, 
And Originator of the Gift-book Business, 
No. 439 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA; 


Proprietor of the largest and most reliable 


GIFT-BOOK ESTABLISMENT 
IN THE WORLD. 
To insure prompt returns and honorable dealings, send 
all your orders for any books that you may want to this 
establishment. 


NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

MEMOIRS OF ROBERT HOUDIN, 
Magician. One Volume, 12mo, Cloth, Price $1 00. 
II. 

BOOK OF PARLOR PLAYS. By Sivas 
S. STEELE. One Volume, 12mo, Cloth, Price $1 00. 
III. 

BOOK OF HUMOROUS POETRY. 
One Volume, 12mo, Cloth, Price $1 00. 

Iv. 

H. STOWELL BROWN'S LECTURES. 
One Volume, 12mo, Cloth, Price $1 00. 

V. 

LIFE OF COL. DAVID CROCKETT. 
Ore Volume, 12mo, Cloth, Price $1 00. 

VI. 


LIVES OF SOUTHERN HEROES 
AND PATRIOTS. One Volume, 12mo, Cloth, 
Price $1 00. 


VII. 


THE PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF 
DAVID. By the Rev. J. H. Incranam, LL.D... 
(New Edition.) One Volume, 12mo, 

Cloth, Price $1 25. 

{<= The same in German, Price $1 00. 


VIII. 
THE PILLAR OF FIRE. By Rev. J. H. 


INGRAHAM, LL.D. One volume 12mo, Cloth. 
Price $1 25. 


Upon remittance of the price of the Book, and 21 cents 
additional for postage, copies of either of the above, ac- 
companied with a handsome present, will be sent to any 
address in the United States. 

IF YOU ARE IN WANT OF A BOOE 

Send to f 


GEORGE G. EVANS’ 


Gift Book Establishment, 
No. 439 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELP 


Where you can get ° 
BOOKS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT QF LITERA- 
TURE, 


AND A HANDSOME PRESENT, 
Worth from Fifty Cents to One Hundred Dollars, is 
given with each Book sold. 

SEND FOR A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 
Which will be sent free of any expense whatever to 
any address. 

One trial will assure you, that the best place in the 
‘country to buy Books is at 


GEORGE G, BVAN®S’, 


No. 439 Chestnut Street, Philutelphia. 
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long period withont being able to write. 


than the other.’ 
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SUNNYSIDE,. 


THE RESIDENCE OF THE LATE 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 


ican travelers in Spain, who enjoyed his hospitali- 
ties and the delight of intercourse with so refined 
and genial a man. 

Hie returned to the United States in 1848. He 
had previously formed the acquaintance and won 
the heart of the great capitalist John Jacob Astor, 
whose dream of a Pacilic Empire he had partially 
foreshadowed in his *‘ Astoria.” Until the death 
of that energetic man Mr. Irving enjoyed the 
closest intimacy with him. . It is not easy to con- 


- ceive two men more dissimilar; the one, hard- 


headed, practical, systematic, acquisitive ; the oth- 
er, romantic, superlative in his retinement, igno- 
rant of business, and not covetous of money. Yet 
they were fricnds, and each esteemed the other, 
and even loved each other. At his death Astor 
appointed Washington Irving a trustee of the As- 
tor Library and one of his executors, appropriating 
a fund out of which each executor was to have a 


. Salary of $5000 a year until their duties were dis- 


charzed. 7 

The last years of his life Mr. Irving spent peace- 
fully and happily at his place, Sunnyside, on the 
Hudson. It is a charming residence, admirably 
fitted for a man of poetic tastes and elegant leis- 
ure. Here he whiled away the evening of his 


life in agreeable intercourse with admiring friends, 


and in congenial companionship with the books he 
loved. In order hot to be idle he wrote a “ Life 
of Washington,” which, while it can not supply 
the void that is felt in our literature, and does not 
provide us with a suitable biography of the hero 
of this nation, will ever remain an agreeable, pleas- 
ant book, and will be read perhaps as widely and 
as long as a more truly valuable work on the same 
subject. 

We can not do better than close this brief sketch 
with the following extracts from an account writ- 
ten by Mr, Tilton of a late visit to Sunnyside: 


** Mr. Irving is not so old-looking as one would expect 
who knew his age. I fancied him as in the winter of 
life; I found him only in its Indian summer. He came 
down stairs, and walked through the ball into the back- 
parlor, with a firm and lively step that might well have 
made one doubt whether he had truly attained his sev- 
enty-seventh year. Ile was suffering from asthma, and 
was muffied against the damp air with a Scotch shawl, 
wrapped like a great loose scarf around his neck: but as 
he too’ his seat in the old arm-chair, and, despite his 
hoarseness afd troubled chest, beggn an unexpectedly vi- 
vacious conversation, he made me almost forget that I 
was the guest of an old man long past his ‘ tlree-score 
years and ten." 

** His literary employments, he remarked, had always 
been more like entertainments than tasks. 

*** Some writers,’ said he, ‘appear to have been inde- 
pendent of moods. Sir Walter Scott, for instance, had 
great power of writing, and could work almost at any 


{time ; so could Crabbe—but with this-difference: Scott 


always, and Crabbe seldom, wrote well. I remember,’ 
said he, ‘taking breakfast one morning with Rogers, 
Moore, and Crabbe; the conversation turned on Lord 
Byron's poetic moods; Crabbe said that, however it 
might be with Lord Byron, as for himself he coulc 
write as Well one time as at another. But." said Irv- 


* ing, with a twinkle of humor at recalling the incident, 


*Crabbe has written a great deal that nobody can read." 

** He mentioned that while living in Paris he went a 
‘I sat down 
repeatedly,” said he, ‘with pen and ink, but could in- 
vent nothing worth putting on the paper. At length, I 
told my friend Tom Moore, who dropped in one motn- 
ing, that now, after long waiting, I had the mood, and 
would hold it, and work it out as long as it would last, 
until I had wrung my brain dry. So I began to write 
shortly after breakfast, and continued, without noticing 
how the time was passing, until Moore came in again at 
four in the afternoon, when I had completely covered 
the table with freshly-written sheets. I kept the mood 
almost without interruption for six weeks.’ 

“I asked which of his books was the result of this 


=——=frenzy; he replied, ‘ Bracebridge Hall." 


*** Nonevf your works,’ I remarked, ‘are more charm- 
ing than the Biography of Goldsmith.’ 

*** Yet that was written,’ said he, ‘even more rapidly 
He then added: 

*** When I have been engaged on a continuous work, 
I have often been obliged to rise in the middle of the 
night, light my lamp, and write an hour or two, to re- 
lieve my mind; and now that I write no more, I am 
Ssemetimes compelled to get up in the same way to read,’ 


‘** When I was in Spain,’ he remarked, ‘ searching the 
old chronicles, and engaged on the Life of Columbus, I 
se wrote fourteen or fifteen hours out of the twenty- 

our.’ 

‘** He said that whenever he had forced his mind un- 
willingly to work the product was worthless, and he in- 
variably threw it away and began again; ‘for,’ as he ob- 
served, ‘an essay or chapter that has been only hammer- 
ed out is seldom good for any thing. An author's right 
time to work is when his mind is aglow; when his imag- 
ination is kindled. These are his precious moments; let 
him wait until they come, but when they have come let 
him make the most of them.’ 

**On the parlor wall hung the engraving of Faed's pic- 
ture of Scott and his Contemporaries. I alluded to it as 
presenting a group of his former friends. . 

*** Yes," said he, *I knew every man of them but three; 
and now they are all gone.’ 

*** Are the portraits good ? I inquired. 

*** Scott's head," he replied, *is well drawn, though the 
expression lacks something of Scott's force; Campbell's 
is tolerable; Lockhart's is the worst. Lockhart,’ said 
he, ‘was a man of very delicate organization, but he had 
a more manly look than in the picture.’ 

“* You should write one more book,’ I hinted. 

*** What is that 

*** Your reminiscences of those literary friends.’ 

*** Ah!’ he exclaimed, ‘it is too late now. I shall nev- 
er take the pen again; I have so entirely given up writ- 
ing, that even my best friends’ letters lie unanswered. I 
must have rest. No more books now!" 

‘**Hie referred to the visit, a week before, from Mr. 

Willis, whose letter he had just been reading in the Home 
Journal, 
_ ***T am most glad,’ said he, ‘that Mr. Willis remem- 
bered my nieces; they are my housekeepers and nurses; 
they take such good care of me that really I am the most 
fortunate old bachelor in the world! Yes,’ he repeated, 
with a merry emphasis, ‘the most fortunate old bachelor 
in‘all the world!’ 

“It was delightful to witness the animation of his 
manner, and the heartiness of his gratitude, as he con- 
tinued to relate how they supplied all his wants—gave 
him his medicines at the right time, without troubling 
him to look at the clock for himself—called him down to 
breakfast—cloaked and shawled him for his morning 
ride—hrought him his hat for his fine weather walks— 
oe in every possible way humored him in every possible 
whim. 

***T call them sometimes my nieccs,’ he said, ‘ but oft- 
ener my daughters." 

‘** As I rose to go, he brought from a corner of the room 
a photograph of a little girl, exhibiting it with great en- 
thusiasm. It was a gift from alittle child who had come 
to sec him every day during his sickness. The picture 
was accompanied with a note, printed in large Iectters, 
with a lead pencil, by the little correspondent, who said 
she was too young to write! He spoke with great vi- 
vacity of his childish visitor. ‘Children,’ said the old 
man, ‘are great pets: I am very fond of the little creat- 
ures." 

“The author's study—into which I looked for a few 
moments before leaving—is a small room, almost entire- 
ly filled by the great writing-table and the lounge be- 
hind it. The walls are laden with books and pictures, 
which evidently are rearranged every day by some deli- 
cate hand; for none of the books were tumbled into a 
corner, and no papers were lying loose upon the table. 
The pen, too, was laid precisely parallel to the edge of 
the ink-stand—a nicety which only a womanly house- 

“eeper would persevere to maintain! Besides, there 
wa. not a speck of dust upon carpet or cushion!" 


A- writer in the Times thus describes his last 
hours: 


** During the morning of Monday he walked out to his 
garden, a short distance from the house, and gave some 
instructions to his gardener. [le also gave instructions 
to the carpenters who were employed in making some 
alterations in his library. Ile did not ride out during the 
day, as was his custom, but as he made no complaint of 
feeling more indisposed than usual, the omission was not 
thought by his family to arise from any alarming condi- 
tions. He dined with the family about four o'clock, and 
after dinner proposed that they should spend the even- 
ing in amusement, conversation, and reading. In addi- 
tion to the regular members of the family, consisting of 
Ebenezer Irving, the brother of the deceased, with his 
three daughters, and Pierre M. Irving, a nephew, with 
his wife, another nephew, Rev. Pierre M. Irving, of New 
Brighton, Staten Island, the literary executor of the de- 
ceased, was also present, having accidentally come up 
from Staten Island that day. The evening was spent ac- 
cording to the proposal of Mr. Irving, and excepting an 
occasional reference to his difficulty of breathing, none 
of the party appeared more cheerful, or a more gratified 
sharer of the enjoyment than he. In the intervals of 


“ Sometimes, also, as the last Idlewild letter mentions, } conversation he glanced over the pages of several books 


he gets up to shave/ 


that lay on the centre-table, and the last book he is be- 


lieved to have opened was Lieutenant Page's ‘ History 
of the Paraguay Expedition.’ About 10} o'clock he rose 
to retire, and taking his leave of the company, he as- 
| eended the stairs alone to his bedroom. While upon the 
eteps he met his nephew, Rev. Mr. Irving, coming down, 
holding in his hand a needle for sewing manuscripts. 
Mr. Irving accosted him in a playful manner, saying: 
*Why, Pierre, what are you doing with a needle?" and 
passed on to his room. These were the last words he 
ever uttered. One of his nieces, Miss Sarah Irving, had 
preceded him to his room, and when he entered she was 
engaged in arranging his books so that they would be 
convenient of access in his hours of wakefulness during 
the night. While engaged in this duty, she was startled 
by a noise as of some one choking, and turning round 


| she saw Mr. Irving press his left hand to his heart and 


fall forward. He caught hold of a table, in falling, and 
gradually sank down on the floor. The noise was heard 
in the parlor below, and in a moment every member of 
the household was around him, but before any of them 
reached him he had ceased to breathe. Supposing that 
he had fainted, efforts were made by the family to revive 
him, and, meanwhile, Dr. Caruthers and Mr. George D. 
Morgan, a near neighbor and intimate friend of Mr. Irv- 
ing, were sent for. On the arrival of the Doctor, he 
made an examination of the body and announced that 
life was extinct.*’ 
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THE MEETING OF CONGRESS. 


ONGRESS meets next week, and, as usual, 
men of property are uneasy on the subject. 
Judging from the newspapers, one might fairly 
expect a dissolution of the Union before the end 
of the session. We do not look for that event 
quite so soon. 

It is probable that the Republicans will con- 
trol the House of Representatives. They do 
not possess a clear majority, but with the aid of 
a few stray Americans and Douglas Democrats 
they would do so, and these can be had. It 
seems to be supposed in some quarters in the 
South that the supremacy of the Republican 
party will naturally lead to a ferocious attack 
on the vested rights of the Southern States. 
We confess that we do not look for any thing 
of the kind. It is quite likely that a large num- 
ber of very severe speeches will be made against 
slavery by Northern members. But while the 
Southern delegations are foaming with rage at 
them, the chances are that various money bills 
and nice private jobs will be quictly smuggled 
through; after which it is likely that the North- 
ern members will be found Iess uncompromising 
on the subject of slavery. Poor John Brown 
will doubtless be a staple topic; but, if the hon- 
est men are not sharp, he will serve as a cover 
for grants of various kinds, and in the fury of 
sectional strife Congressional rogues will reap a 
handsome harvest. 

As to disunion, both parties know too much 
for any thing of the kind. Party newspapers 
in both sections, secking to curry favor with 
the masses by the expression of extreme views, 
prate about dissolving the Union; but the mil- 
itary force which quelled the Harper’s Ferry 
émeute—twelve United States marines—is quite 
sufficient to keep the real disunionists in check 
wherever they appear. Whatever people may 
think, the destinies of this nation are not yet 
at the mercy of a few country editors. 

The practical questions which will be brought 
before Congress next session relate to the tariff 
and the banks. We are led to believe that the 
President will recommend such an alteration in 
the tariff as will enable him to pay off all the 
Treasury notes, and perhaps a part of the loan 
of 1858, before he retires from office. It is not 
likely that Congress will act upon any such 
suggestion. The revenue at present is, or 
ought to be, in excess of the expenditure; and 
it is better to pay off our debts by practicing 
economy than by adding to the taxes. It is 
also likely that the President will reiterate his 
recommendation of a bankrupt law for banks 
and other corporations. We sincerely trust 
that something will be done on this subject. 
The banks, as well in this as in the sister cities 
(with the single exception of New Orleans), are 
at present administered in a reckless manner, 
with a short-sighted view to dividends alone. 
Their alternate expansion and contraction ex- 
ercise an unwholesome and perturbating influ- 
ence on trade. They expand when expansion 


the country, entcring into an insane competi- 
tion with private lenders; and they contract 
when the commerce of the United States real- 
ly requires assistance. They brought on the 
crisis of 1857 by their unwise policy; and since 
the extrajudicial and illegal conduct of the 
courts relieved them from the penalties of a 
suspension of specie payments they have be- 
come still bolder and more reckless. It is now 
clearly the duty of Congress to place some 
check on their career, and to provide a guaran- 
} tee against fresh suspensions. The bankrupt 
} law recommended by the President would at- 
| tain the end desired. 

- These are the really momentous measures 
which will be brought before Congress. It re- 
mains to be scen whether the slavery discussion 
and the private jobs will leave room for their 
proper ventilation. The experience of the come 
ing session will afford a fair test of the amount 
of disinterested virtue .nd practical patriotism 
which are still to be found among our public 


men. 


is not required by the conrmercial interests of | 


WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL 
ADDRESS. 


Ovr readers are aware that a controversy 
somewhat painful in some of its relations, wi 
existed for many years with regard to the au- 
thorship of Washington’s Farewell Address. 
We are happy to state that the question is de- 
cisively treated, and the controversy we trust 
forever ended, by Mr. Horace Binney’s “ In- 
quiry into the Formation of Washington’s Fare- 
well Address” (Philadelphia, 1859, 8vo). 

Whether Washington had or had not the aid 
of Hamilton in the preparation of the Farewell 
Address is a question, in itself, of no mora/ im- 
portance. But the unfortunate way in which 
it has been treated has given it a gravity quite 
apart from its intrinsic interest; for, as Mr. 
Binney remarks in his preface, the composition 
of the Address has been regarded ‘‘ by some 


‘persons either as an unsupported pretension on 


the side of Hamilton, or as an assistance which 
he should have taken effectual means to con- 
ceal forever; and by others, as a transcript by 
Washington, with a view to unneedful honor, 
of what another had written, fundamental or 
guiding thoughts and all.” But while the bear- 
ing of the question upon the honor of these two 
great names is, at present, its most important 
feature, its decision has, besides, a definite his- 
torical value, which must come more prominent- 
ly into view as the personal imputations, or 
rather insinuations, which first suggested the 
“Inquiry,” sink into forgetfulness. 

Mr. Binney’s ‘‘ Inquiry” is conducted through- 
out with rare critical acuteness, and with a still 
rarer impartiality. He treats the question as a 
judge, not as an advocate. The dignity and 
elevation of his tone in stating and deciding 
the case, are only excelled by his tenderness 
and delicacy toward all the parties, dead or 
living, who may in any way be concerned in 
the solution of the question. Having under his 
eye documents unknown to Mr. Jay and to Mr. 
Sparks, he is able to show, without in the slight- 
est degree reflecting upon the judgment or hon- 
esty of those distinguished men, that their con- 
clusions necessarily partook of the imperfection 
of their data. 

The case may be briefly summed up as fol- 
lews: In 1792 Washington, intending to with- 
draw from office at the close of his first term, 
decided to state this purpose, and its grounds, 
in a * Farewell Address.” On the 20th of May 
he requested Madison to prepare the paper, and 
suggested certain ‘‘ topics” which, ‘*‘ among oth- 
ers,” might ‘‘be observed.” Mr. Madison, ac- 
cordingly, drew up a brief paper, which is still 
in existence. Washington, however, at tliat 
time gave up his purpose of abandoning public 


‘life. Four years later he renewed it, and, with 


it, the plan of an address. He prepared a 
‘‘ draft” of such an address himself, and ~ 
showed it to Hamilton, in Philadelphia, in the 
spring of 1796, requesting him to “‘ redress” it. 
On May 10th Hamilton wrote to Washington, 
asking a copy of the paper, as it would need to 
be ‘*much at leisure touched and retouched.” 
On the 15th Washington sent it, authorizing 
Hamilton, if he ‘‘should think it best,” even 
‘“to throw the whole into a different form.” 
On the 30th of July Hamilton sent an address, 
drawn up by himself, embodying all the views 
suggested by Washington with great care, and 
adopting his very words as much as possible, 
but giving a new and much extended plan to 
the paper. On the 10th August he sent back 
Washington’s own draft, carefully revised. On 
the 25th Washington wrote to Hamilton, stating 
his adoption of the new draft (Hamilton’s), and 
requesting him to ‘‘re-examine,” and return it 
as soon as possible. On the 5th of September 
Hamilton returned it, with a few alterations. 
The “ Farewell Address,” as now known to the 
world, was signed by Washington on the.17th 
of September, and was published 6n the 19th. 
Mr. Binney gives the correspondence and 
‘‘ drafts” in full, with a minute and exhaust- 


-ive analysis of every part of them, so far as it 


bears upon the question. His conclusion is 
that ‘‘ Washington was undoubtedly the orig- 
inal designer of the Farewell Address, not 
merely by gefi¢ral intimation, but by the sug- 
gestion of perfectly definite subjects, of an end 
or object, and of a general outline, the same 
which the paper now exhibits.” The Address 
‘¢speaks the very mind of Washington; the 
fundamental thoughts and principles were his ; 
but he was not the composer or writer of the 
paper. ... The new plan, the different form, 
proceeded from Hamilton. He put together 
the thoughts of Washington in a new order, 
and with a new bearing; and while, as often 
as he could, he used the words of Washington, 
his own language was the general vehicle, both 
of his own thoughts and for the expansion and 
development of Washington’s thoughts. .. - 
But no Jconoclastes has appeared, or ever can 
appear, to break or mar the image and supcr- 
scription of Washington, which it bears, or to 
sully the principles of moral and political ac- 
tion in the government of a nation which are 
reflected from it with his entire approval, and 
were, in fundamental points, dictated by him- 
self.” 

The public mind, we think, will rest in this 
conclusion. We thank Mr. Binney, not only 
for his ¢alm investigation and conelusive settle- 
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ment of a question about which a needless and 
annoying controversy had arisen, but also for 
the beautiful illustrations which his book af- 
fords of the inner feelings and relations be- 
tween the two wisest names in American his- 
tory, Washington and Hamilton. Each knew 
his own worth and wisdom; but each knew 
still better those of the other. Where either 
recognized the other’s superiority, he leaned 
upon it with unqualified trust, but with no 
abatement of self-respect or dignity. Hamil- 
ton’s cast of mind of studies made him far 
more the literary man; the accidents and exi- 


gencies of his life made him far more the poli- 


tician than Washington ever was. Washing- 
ton knew all this; and hence sought and used 
Hamilton's aid with the utmost freedom when- 
ever his literary or political talent was needed 
in the public service. The extent to which he 
depended upon Hamilton in these respects is 
well known to all who have investigated the 
matter. Nothing can be more absurd than 
to consider the fact any disparagement to the 
greatest name in the history of mankind. This 
is to estimate Washington by a standard of 
which he knew nothing. As if he, whose sin- 
gle and lofty aim it was to shape his adminis- 
tration for the best good of the country, had 
any of the petty vanities of ‘‘ literary author- 
ship!”” Hamilton's aid was rendered freely, 
always with a just apprehension of the relations 
between him and his great chief, and always 
with the strict regard to delicacy and honor 
which was characteristic of his noble nature. 
He was a coadjutor in the building up of an 
empire, not of a literary reputation. States- 
men, on whose acts a nation’s welfare and the 
world’s future turns, have no time or thought 
to waste in adjusting, either for themselves or 
for posterity, ‘‘the credit of a composition” 
to which they have contributed together. 


OUR TREATY WITH CHINA. 


Tne State Department informs us, through 
an authorized organ, that the United States 


treaty with China is all that could be wished,. 


and that the English stories about its imperfec- 
tions and shortcomings are false. We shall be 
better able to judge of the truth or falsehood of 
the assertion when the ratified treaty is before 
us. In the mean time, the letter from our art- 
ist-correspondent, which we lay before our read- 
ers in this number, will enable every one to 
judge of the measure of respect and civility 
awarded to our representative by the govern- 
ment officials of China. It seems that our coun- 
trymen traveled to Pekin, if not in a box, in 
several boxes, at imminent risk to life and limb; 
that if not prisoners, their outgoing, their in- 
coming, and their resting on the way were reg- 
ulated by a Chinese official; that, at Pekin, 
they were practically prisoners, denied every 
means of traveling round the city, and confined 
to their court-yard and square house; that, final- 
ly, Mr. Ward was not permitted to see the Em- 
peror of China, or to approach any nearer to- 
ward regular diplomatic intercourse than his 
predecessors had done before him. 

This, it must be admitted, is not very encour- 
aging. If our neutrality is only going to se- 
cure us benefits of this kind, it is not worth 
much. If, when a friendly American wants to 
visit the court to which he is accredited, he is 
to be caged in carts without springs, to be hur- 
ried in vilely-smelling junks, and over vilely- 
paved roads, at the will of a mandarin, to the 
Chinese capital; if there he is to be immured 
in a sort of a Chinese prison, and hustled out 
of the city as soon as a pretext for his expulsion 
can be found, one is curious to know what will 
be the treatment of the enemies of China! 

The simple fact is, the Chinese have no idea 
whatever of our modes of dealing, and not the 
faintest notion of fairness in political transac- 
tions. Their ignorance is so great that they do 
not in the least appreciate the value of friendly 
intercourse with any foreign nation. All for- 
eigners they despise equally; like blind men 
with colors, they do not care to and can not dis- 
criminate between the barbarians who seek them 
for purposes of trade. They have tolerated the 
entry of foreign vessels at their ports because 
experience has taught them that to exclude 
them would involve wars, which they dread. 
But foreign ships and foreign men are.only just 
suffered at the Chinese ports becausethe Chi- 
nese conclude that they can not help themselves. 
As to privileges beyond those which force exacts, 
China will grant none. Mandarins sign treat- 
ies, and, like the British.treaty of 1846, do not 
even take the trouble to send them to Pekin; 
and mandarins escort embassadors to the capi- 
tal, but when the latter have got there, they find 
that, so far as practical results are concerned, 
they might as well have staid at home. Ev- 
try kind of subterfuge and trick is freely used 
to defeat the objects of the Christian nations 
which seek intercourse with China. Promises, 
bargains, covenants, and treaties—all are pro- 
fusely tendered by the,Chinese, and all are 
equally valueless. 

_ We still adhere fo the opinion that there ex- 
ists no substantial cause of war with China. 
We have no grievances to set forth; nothing 
has occurred which Id justify the United 


States Executive in curring the great expense 


of a Chinese war. But it is well that the pub- 
lic should bear in mind that the great problem 
as to the right of a nation to shut itself out from 
commercial intercourse with the rest of the 
world remains yet to be solved, not only with 
regard to Japan, but with China also. Mr. 
Ward's treaty will probably be found to be not 
worth the paper it is written on. Our trade 
with China will continue to be carried on, as 
heretofore, under cover of British guns, until 
further lessons initiate the Chinese into our 
methods of national dealing. We submit that, 
during this probationary period, decency should 
dictate moderation in our abuse of our protect- 
ors, the English. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


— 


THE AURORA AUSTRALIS. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 


Uniteyg States STEAMER ‘‘ LEVANT,” 
aMa, Nov. 17, 1859. 

HAVING observed in the Weekly of 1st October 
a notice of the very general appearance of a beau- 
tiful aurora borealis in the northern hemisphere 
about the 1st of September, I presumed you would 
be pleased to receive the following notice, both on 
your own account, as taking an interest in every 
thing beautiful and strange in nature, and on ac- 
count of the scientific world, that might derive a 
hint therefrom. At about 1 a.m., September 2, 
being then in lat. 50° S., long. 78°. W.; a most 
beautiful aurora australis was observed from the 
deck of this ship. Inthe words of the officer of 
the watch, who observed it at its commencement, 
it ‘extended from southeast to southwest, with an 
altitude of about 35°. It shone with a fiery red 
light, sending up rays of a paler red, until gradual- 
ly the whole heavens were vailed in a cloud of 


fiery crimson, which continued for the remainder | 


of the watch.” The weather at the time was 
squally, with occasional flurries of snow and hail ; 
atmosphere hazy; thermometer in air, 37° ; ba- 
rometer, 29°50 inches, and rising; attd. ther- 
mometer, 72°. This is the only occasion upon 
which we saw this beautiful phenomenon. At the 
north, you say it was seen on several successive 
nights. Was the electricity, if such it is, first 
gendered or evolved at the southern pole, to be 
drawn toward and garnered up at the northern 
one? You do not give the date upon which it was 
first seen at the north, but I think it must have 
appeared first to us. If the apparently two phe- 
nomena were really but one, how long did it take 
for this vast electric wave to travel from our posi- 
tion to Quebec—a distance of say 6000 miles? It 
came up to us from the south at 1 A.M., September 
2; when did they first see it at Quebec ? 


THE LOUNGER 


ITINERANTS. 


Ir is a capital story which is told of Dr. John- 
son’s promenade through Billingsgate, where he 
made the fish-women furious by calling them vari- 
ous parts of speech. ‘‘ Woman, you are a noun— 
an adjective—an irregular, intransitive verb. By 
Heavens! woman, you are a mere interjection, or 
even adverb.” 

Such rage was never known in Billingsgate be- 
fore, and the lexicographer had new illustrations 
of the power of words. ° 

The story is told afresh very often and very 
amusingly. Thus the Lyceum or lecture system, 
which is now one of the institutions of the coun- 
try, apparently produces profound pain in the 
sot of some observers; and a pain which is 


sopthed by calling the lecturers hard names. 
They are ‘‘superficial,” ‘‘ crude,” ‘ indigested,”’ 
‘‘ unsafe,” ‘‘ untimely,” “‘ speculative,” ‘‘ shallow,” 
meretricious,” dangerous,” and ‘‘ infidel” peo- 
ple; but above all, they are winerants. The indig- 
nation which the lecturers inspire does not fully 
relieve itself until it has called them peripatetics 
and itinerants. ‘‘ An itinerant lecturer peddling 
his wares’— Can the imagination figure any 
thing more contemptible ? 

Well, there is no escaping it. They do “ peddle 
their wares.’”’ Nobody else does, of course. Ed- 
itors don’t, who issue newspapers at two cents a 
copy. Clergymen don’t, who are regularly paid 
for regular preaching. Merchants don’t, who sell 
boxes of tea and bales of cotton. Lawyers don’t, 
who sell opinions and pleas. None of these respect- 
able people ‘‘ peddle their wares.” They supply a 
natural demand. 

Then the lecturers are itinerants. They do 
travel from place to place. Nobody else does, of 
course, Bishops are not itinerants, incessantly 
journeying through their dioceses. Lawyers are 
not, traveling the circuit. Clergymen are not, ac- 
cepting calls here and there wherever a church 
wishes to hearthem. It is only your genuine Ly- 
ceum lecturer who is an itinerant peddler of his 
wares. 

Itinerant, gentle Sir or Madame, means travel- 
er. When the Great Teacher said to his disciples, 
‘* Go ye into all lands and preach the Gospel,” he 
instituted itinerancy. When Ignatius Loyola 
founded the Order of Jesuits, he did not forget the 
wisdom that had provided for the dissemination of 
the truth; and when John Wesley made his Meth- 
odist dissent, he sagaciously established itineran- 
cy. Read Mr. Milburn’s book, if you want to 


know what itinerants of that kind are. So the 


English Church, in its system of Episcopal visita- 
tion, adopts another form of itinerancy ; which is 
supported by the union of Christian sects in the 
missionary system to the heathen. 

Let us all hope, therefore, that to be an itinerant 
is not necessarily to be an atheist nor a pickpock- 


et. Let us hope that if a man has said a good or 
wise word in New York, he is not altogether an in- 
cendiary, a knave, and idiot, if he accepts an invi- 
tation to go to Boston or Philadelphia—to Dubuque 
or to Lawrence—to repeat it, and be paid for his 


trouble and time. Why, after all, an editor who - 


says something worth saying in his morning paper 
in New York (and it always zs worth saying, be- 
cause it is always true, and good-tempered, and 
humane; entircly free from personal or partisan 
prejudice, and not in the least superficial, crude, 
speculative, or shallow)—when an editor does this, 
he sells the saying to every hearer in Iowa and 
New England who chooses to buy, at the rate of 
three or four cents a hearer. The difference be- 
tween him and a lecturer is, that he peddles his 
wares without seeing his customers or the country 
they live in. | 

It ought to be a great comfort to such a:stay- 
at-home itinerant—a kind of paralyzed peripatetic, 
so to say, whose wares itinerate, but whose self 
stays at home—that the Lyceum has been gradu- 
ally weeded, by popular preference from year to 
year, until there are left mainly the speakers who 
are sure to co-operate with the aforesaid stay-at- 
home peripatetics in the great cause of human 
justice and of divine truth, which are so precious 
tothem. Surely it ought to be cause of thanks- 
giving tothe peddlers who sell their wares at home 
—not for their own advantage, oh no! but for the 
good of their fellow-men—that those who peddle 
abroad are equally interested in: benefiting their 
fellow-creatures. As in Wesley’s church, both the 
stationary and traveling preachers teach the same 
essential truth, so is it with the newspaper and the 
lyceum—with the editor and the lecturer. ‘The 
great Public is the customer of both. ‘The popu- 
lar heart weighs the words of each; and if one 
gives light, short weight, that heart will not ask 
whether he were itinerant or staid at home 
will gazette him as bankrupt in the respogt 
confidence of good men. 


PALMER'S WHITE CAPTIVE. 

No: it is not she, it is we who are captive. 
Faithful, heroic, womanly character conquers us 
again in art, as it conquers so constantly in life. 
With womanly pride, half-turned—modesty, not 
courage, abashed—she looks with perplexed, ap- 
pealing, pathetic, incredulous eyes, and sees no 
hope in human hands, but stands victorious in 
purity, in spiritual power. 

This noble work of Palmer’s is full of positive, 
not negative, womanly character. It is not a 
frightened fawn; it is a woman challenging her 
fate, and superior while suffering. The womanly 
soul can neither be outraged nor slain, whatever 
chances, and the figure shows it. The suffering 
is not animal apprehension, it is human prescience. 
But the soul, serenely regnant, plants the body in 
virgin repose, ®hile it scans through the troubled 
eyes the approach of danger. What victory in 
the firm figure! What superb disdain in the 
clasped hand behind! 

This statue is an entirely, characteristically, 
modern work. The inspiration of Greek sculp- 
ture is ideal emotion. It is nst individual, but 
symbolical. It is not even an individual treated 
as a representative; but it avoids individuality, 
and tries to express abstract combination and per- 
fection of qualities. But art, following the devel- 
opment of the Christian principle. both in religion 
and society, finds the individual the type of the 
whole. ‘*‘Whoso doeth it unto the least of these 
my little ones doeth it unto me.” So this single, 
nameless woman, borne off captive in some wild 
Indian rush upon some frontier - Wyoming valley, 
touches individual sympathy, and, like every in- 
dividual in life, reveals the power and the human 
dignity of all women. 

Page’s Venus—so poetic, so lovely—is a work 
of the most ancient, classic, historic art; and so 
we said that it had no sign of any date later than 
three centuries ago. It is not a woman, but a 
goddess; an ideal embodiment of womanliness. 
The White Captive is an individual woman, with 
an individual story; not ideally perfect, but in- 
dividually and characteristically beautiful. The 
face is not a conventional mask, set to an abstract 
expression—it is sensitive with feeling. The hair 
is not ideally parted. Look at it: it is not evenly 
balanced from the middle. 

Is it a fact of no meaning that neither the paint- 
er of the Ileart of the Andes nor the sculptor of 
the White Captive have ever been over the sea to 
study classic art ? 


It 
and 


IN RE SOLDIERS. 


Two books of two heroes, one very famous, 
the other little known, have lately been published, 
and are both richly worth reading. One is a life, 
and the other an episode; the Life of General Jack- 
son by Mr. Parton, whose Life of Burr is, doubt- 
less, the most successful biography ever published 
in this country; and Twelve Years of a Soldier’s 
Life in India. : 

Now a mere soldier is not a very high type of 
man. He isa person in whom the higher attributes 
reinforce the lower. Foresight, calmness, intel- 
lectual superiority, and power strain themselves to 
make the animal qualities more available. A sol- 
dier is a gun multiplied by human intelligence 
into a battery. Military genius is the skillful ap- 
plication of intellectual power to the most absolute 
physical coercion of men.. It may operate by 


-means of mental impressions, as where a line of 


battle is so displayed or fortifications are so con- 
structed that the enemy is conquered before a blow 
is struck or a life lost. But the end is the same. 
The result is not wrought by reason. It is the 
victory of a cat over a mouse. It is not a victory 
like that of Columbus, or Galileo, or Jennerz*# 
This conviction is the secret of our popular satis- 
faction with Washington. His military success 
was episodical. He was not a soldier, merely or 
essentially. His soldiering, in fact, does not seem 
to have been so much 9 special military endow- 


ment as the application of ordinary good sense to 
war; which is not always true of great soldiers 
or fighters. It certainly was not of Nelson, nor 
of Wellington. Nor was it of Alexander the Great, 
or Hannibal, or Napoleon. For the empires of 
these men were only permanent camps. They ap- 
peared always at the head of troops in the insignia 


of Generals. Their civic administrations were 


conducted upon military principles. 

Hence none of them lasted. And Rome did 
not last. And no nation ever will, where a mili- 
tary chief or class becomes absolute ruler. For 
the principle of human progression must always 
imply the constant subjection of the lower traits 
to the higher, and not the assistance of them by 
the higher. 


TWO HEROES. 


THE preceding thoughts are suggested by the 
life of any military man however disinterested 
and able. Among such in our later history no 
one was more conspicuous or attained a greater 
popularity than Andrew Jackson. Upon the char- 
acter and claims of no man in our history were 
opinions more fiercely divided than upon his. He 
was either a brute, a madman, and a fool, or he 
was gifted with the most profound political sa- 
gacity and indomitable energy. If a man be- 
lieved in the United States Bank, General Jack- 
son was a villain and a despot. If he were op- 
posed to a bank, Jackson was a statesman and pa- 
triot. 

The din and dust of the great Jackson debate 
have pretty much passed away in the discussion 
of graver questions. But the interest in that re- 
markable figure ‘of our history is hardly less fresh 
than ever, and Mr. Parton’s work, of which only 
the first volume is issued, bringing the memoir 
down to a date just before the battle of New Or- 
leans, is the more valuable because our great men 
have not been altogether fortunate in their bio- 
graphical representations. Until Irving’s there 
was m0 very satisfactory life of Washington. There 
is none yet of Hamilton. Mr. Randall writes the 
story of Jefferson with almost too much fervor. 
Mr. Rives’s ‘* Madison” does not serve the purpose. 
Mr. Adams’s Life and Works of his grandfather is 
invaluable as a repository of revolutionary and 
early political lore, but it is a cyclopedia. 

If we may judge from the first large, fair vol- 
ume of the ‘* Life of Andrew Jackson,’’ Mr. Parton 
is doing his work with an impartiality, copious- 
ness, fidelity, and fascination of narration, which 
will make it at once popular with the general 
reader and satisfactory to the political student. 
The subject is full of romantic and picturesque in- 
cident ; but the biographer uses his literary art te 
set the material skillfully, yet with perfect hon- 
esty, neither inventing nor concealing. He has 
not made up his mind in advance that Jackson 
was a hero, and so given a heroic aspect to every 
thing he saidor did. But he lays all the evidence 
before us, carefully sifted, justly relying upon the 
intrinsic interest of the theme, and leaves every 
reader to judge for himself. This candor is a rare 
charm in biographical treatment. The principle 
with biographers generally seems to be that, ‘if a 
man’s life is worth writing at all, it is because the 
man was deserving of unvarying praise. 

The story of Jackson’s childhood and early bor- 
der life; of his lawyering in Tennessee ; his mar- 
riage; his Dickinson duel; his Benton fray ; the 
Creek war; and the march into Florida and Loui- 
siana, is the substance of the first volume. The 
narration is flowing and charming. We confess 
having read the whole in two prolonged sittings. 
The image left upon the mind is that of a rough, 
irascible, willful man ; born for the border; saga- 
cious, unflinching ; his impatience tempered with 
prudence ; ignorant, but of strong good sense; all 
of these qualities making him an admirable parti- 
san, Indian soldier, but without that personal 
magnetism which we call geniality ; and thus far 
in the story with no evidence of any thing more 
than executive, not yet of political administrative, 
talent. 

As he advances, Mr. Parton will tread more 
dangerous and delicate ground, but there need be 
no fear that his foot will falter. 

The other work is a collection of letters written 
by Major Hodson, a young English-Indian officer 
during the Sikh and Sepoy wars. Major Hodson 
was the man who captured the King of Delhi, and 
shot his two sons, the princes, with his own hand. 
He was a Rugby boy, and an Oxonian; and as 
brave a soldier as ever fought. He flashes and 
dashes across the field like a Paladin, like a Mu- 
rat ; the very incarmation of British pluck. Faith- 
ful, generous, affectionate, fearless, his letters are 
by far the best history of the war, and a living 
picture of the best kind of English soldier. They 
also show the miserable military system of En- 
gland, which would have inevitably lost India, ex- 
cept for the individual valor of the Englishmen, 
who had to fight not only with the Sepoys but 
with the old grannies of their own army. 

Mr. Hughes in an introduction, and the Reverend 
brother of Major Hodson, who edits the book, speak 
a good deal of ‘‘the Christian soldier.” Now that 
a man is not necessarily inhuman because he is a 
soldier is true, but that because he is a brave man, 
thwacking and hacking and shooting right and 
left, for the honor of England and the supremacy 
of Britain in India, and is a generous fellow, also, 
that he is therefore a ‘‘ Christian” soldier, does not 
so plainly appear. He is a civilized man, instead 
of a barbarian, fighting. But he tries just as hard 
as the barbarian to slay and disable. What is the 
‘‘Christian” part of the killing and wounding ? 


THE LOUNGER'S LETTER-BOX. 


—A. Puooie. In Spanish the word Quixote is pro- 
nounced Keehotay. In English it is pronounced as it is 
spelled. 


—The name *“ Mrs. Grundy" is taken from a farce in 


which Liston used to play, and in which there f the 
same constant reference to her opinion which is obeerved © 


in another farce in which we all play, 
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MR. WARD AT PEKIN. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


PEKIN, 1859. 

A MONTH since, while anchored off the Pei-ho 
‘owhatan, I sent you an illustrated 
account of the battle of the Pei-ho. At that time 
we saw no prospect of cither us or the English 
reaching this citv, but fortune favored ‘‘ the star- 
spangled banner,” and smiles upon us now as we 
* live and move and have our being” in the great 
capital of the great empire of the world. We ar- 
rived vesterday ; and I am now writing this letter 
from our.comfortable quarters in the eastern sec- 
tion of “the old city,” knowing that it will be one 
of the few accounts ever cast upon the sea of West- 
ern literature from this secluded and seldom visit- 
ed centre of Chinese power. It is something un- 
usual to belle to sav, ‘‘I am writing a letter 
from Pekin : Nad should the reader be disappoint- 
ed, as the wriffr has been, he must take this fact 
into considg@fation. lam simply anxious to show 
what we ourselves have seen—to show Pekin as it 
really is, so far as our limited means for observa- 
tion enable me to. 

Ours is the third party speaking English that 
has ever visited this place. In {595 an English 
embassy, headed by Lord Macartney, the Govern- 
or-General of India, was received; and in 1816 a 
second, in charge of Lord Amherst, followed. 


Now, in 1859, comes an American embassy, head-! 


ed by the Ilon. John E. Ward, of Georgia. 

The morning of the 20th instant saw us land 
at Pei-tanyg, where we were received with all hon- 
or by our escort, and where we saw thirty cov- 
ered carts for our individual transportation, and 
about half the number of wagons for that of our 
baggage. Though having just breakfasted before 
leaving the 7'.ey-wan,* we were now conducted 


* The Powhatan, drawing too much water, had been 
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into a comfortable and airy room, where refresh-_ 


ments in the shape of tea and cakes were pressed 
upon us, and where we asked questions relating to 
our journey while the baggage was being trans- 
ferred to the wagons. We started finally at 7.20 
A.M.; cool weather, overcast skv, and a strong 
breeze blowing from the southeast. Had it not 
been for this overcast weather I fo not know what 
we should have done in the strong and well-built, 
but miserably uncomfortable covered carts, drawn 
by two mules, and insanely termed ‘‘ chariots,” 
through some unnatural distortion of Chinese per- 
ception. Before getting into ‘chariot No. 10,” 
which had been especially design@ted as the one to 
do the jolting for my particular self, I stopped to 
admire (?) it. And I want the reader to do the 
same thing now. Here it stands, body, wheels, 
the number on the shaft in both Chinese and En- 
glish, shafts, mules, and thin celestial driver, en 
masse. Being of such uncomfortably simple con- 
struction, the artist has been able to produce a 
most truthful sketch. 

Now the reader will observe that this ‘‘ chariot,” 
though unquestionably classical in this respect, is 
entirely innocent of springs. He will farther ob- 
serve that the iron perimeters of the wheels are 
roughed with the heads of iron spikes, and that al- 
together it has a look suggestive of violent jolts, 
exclamations of pain, and unavailing efforts to 
protect one’s bones by ‘‘ holding on.”’ Especially 
is this the case when one finds himself in company 


“with such a vehicle at the wrong end of a very 


‘rough road, forty-five miles long, about as many 
broad, and from one to two fect deep. In short, 
when he sees an indefinite plain of mud extending 
out before him, over which he is to drive in search 
of the smoothest and most solid footing. I looked 
at this vehicle, reader, as you are now looking at it, 


left at anchor, ten or twelve miles away, the day before, 
end we had come in in this chartered steamer. 
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and, in the words of the modern novelist, ‘‘ looking 
I shuddered.” I ‘‘ shuddered” at its polished 
frame of hard and unyielding oak, at its cushion- 
less and seatless bottom, at the right-angles and 
sharp corners of the interior, and at its generally 
solid and unspringy fort ensemble. Satisfied upon 
all of these points, I stopped ‘‘ shuddering,” and 
rubbed my own angles and corners, and wondered 
how black and blue they would all be the next 
morning. I don’t know how long I might have 
looked at it in this way had I not been elbowed by 
my friend the Captain of Marines, with the accom- 
panying exclamation : 

‘Come, No. 10, tumble in, and let No. 11 drive 
up!” 

So I ‘* tumbled in,” and No, 11 drove up and re- 
ceived my suggestive friend, who did not seem 
more read. to ‘tumble in” than I had been. Tle 
was assisted in :urn, however, by No. 12, who was 
subsequently ind.'sted to No. 15 for a similar serv- 
ice ; and so on down the entire line. The reader 
will observe that, like a certain class of society 
who are indebted to governments for shelter, food, 
raiment, and employment, we were dropping our 
names, and becoming kuown by our numbers. 
And indeed, from present appearances, we are he- 
ing treated much more like favored prisoners than 
honored guests, as it is now nearly forty-eight 
hours since we have been confined to our walled 
residence. But to return to my narrative. 

Fortunately some of us had ;° Iden in these 
* chariots” before, and though taking it for grant- 
ed that they would be well cushioned for so long a 
journey, we had nevertheless provided ourselves 
with pillows, blankets, etc., lest said cushions 
should prove thin. And now, as I look back to 
that ride, I feel confident that those articles stood 
between me and a violent death by jolting, and I 
shall always hereafter entertain a profound respect 
for blankets, pillows, and pea-jackets. 

As the reader can see no door to this vehicle, he 
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INISTER STARTING FOR PEKIN.—[From A SKETCH By OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


may perhaps Le curious as to the 1y6de of entering 
it. ‘This was accomplished by anlexercise of agil- 
ity, which seated one upon the shaft, just over the 
number, with his legs hanging déwn, and with his 
back toward that of the chariot. Then said legs 
had to be lifted up until parallel with the shafts, 
thus producing a right-angle triangle with our 
bodies. Then using the poixt thus created as a 
pivot, we had to twist, and squirm, and lift our- 
selves from the floor by both hands, and strike our 
heads against the low roof, and resort to a great 
many Other contortions of the body, while navi- 
gating backward to the friendly pillows. Of 
course most of these feats had to be gone over 
again when we got out; and this fact tended, in a 

reat measure, to induce us to remain inside. Aft- 
f. we had thus backed into our holes, our respect- 
ive charioteers became agile in turn, ensconced 


‘themselves upon two-thirds of the front, and thus 


? 


most effectually kept, out all pure air, as well as 
two-thirds of the view. The Chinese, as a nation, 
are not remarkable for cleanliness of either person 
or habits, and experience has lately shown us that 
Chinese charioteers are not superior to the mass of 
their countrymen in this respect. The particular 
gentleman who had ‘‘ No, 10” marked upon his 
vehicle was any thing but a pleasant neighbor. 
That delicate vegetable known to the Romans un- 
der the family name of ‘ allium,” and to market- 
women of the present day as ‘‘ garlic,” evidently 
entered largely into the composition of his feocd, 
and, indeed, constituted his entire diet, could one 
judge from the nature of the atmosphere which 
constantly surrounded him. The bowl of a very 
ancient pipe, projecting from the waist of his dis-~ 
colored trowsers, added variety to the prevailing 
scent, and, with said trowsers, constituted his at- 
tire. As regarded cold water in connection with 
his appearance, perhaps possibly he might have 
been kicked from his seat into a mud-puddle many 
vears back, when first learning to drive, but lic 
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Drcemp ER 10. 1899. ] 


had certainly since that period conceived an insur- 
mountable repugnance to every thing resembling 
that fluid. I think if I now had it in my power 
to repay him for all the unnecessary jolting to 
which he subjected me—through a chronic habit 
of falling asleep—I should put him daily under a 
shower of the most pure Croton. As it is, Lama 
Mexican dollar and a vast amount of pantoimimie 
conversation out of pocket—money and vesticula- 
tion vainly expended in the hope of creating a feel- 
ing of gratitude which should keep him awake and 
steer ‘the chariot” over the smoothest roa‘s. 

And thus we started. Thirty or forty chariots 
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SPECIMEN CHINESE COUNTRY CARTS.—[LFrom SkeTCH By OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


in a string, dozens of mandarins capering up and | tended plain of mud, profusely sprinkled with pools | arrival of the more heavily ladened baggage wag- 
down the line upon their ungroomed horses, bag- | of rain-water and conical piles of whitened mud, | ous. — — os 
gage Avagons brinsing up the rear, and every | There was not even a blade of grass springing from Arrived within hail of the stone entrance to the 
other “leader” kicking up and facing in the oppo- | this extensive and level surface of blue mud, nor’) outer court of one of the houses of the village, where 
site direction instead of going ahead. Charioteers | could the strongest eve reach a tree or house be- the chief mandarins of our escort were awaiting to 
using their long whips freely, victims being thrown | tween us and the distant horizon. It was all mud, chin-chin us at the moment of our arrival, we 
up, down, backward, forward, to the right, and to | nothing but blue mud, excepting in the case of floundered through a heavy slough that covered 
the left; mud and muddy water flving, and the | ‘the whitened piles,’ which had themselves orig- | the hubs, and ended the journey by pulling up 
wind blowing half a gale. **Go it while you are inally heen blue, but which were then bleached by | with a jerk upon the first dry piece of ground that 
young!” Were we not coming to Pekin? the wind and sun. we had passed for some time. It seemed that 
As we were thus jolied out of Pei-tang we looked Four hours passed heavily enough, and brought | ‘‘our escort” had taken care to retain for them- 
ahead as far as the eve coull reach in a north- | us in sight of the village of Keun-Leang, where we | selves the fastest teams, and thus Was one or more 
westerly direction, and saw nothing but one ex- | were to dine and remain overnight to await the | of them always enabled to be in advance apd pre- 
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- gent us familiar faces upon our arrival at the dif- 


‘were occupied by raised platforms upon which 


. us took a walk through some of the more pretend- 


' gaidto be women. What a splendid sight is a well- 
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ferent stopping-places. In other words, some of 
them always acted the part of the ‘‘ avant-courier’”’ 
—clearing the track, and seeing that things gen- 
erally were properly cared for. 

With pain of limb, but pleasure of mind, we 
exerted ourselves and stood upon the dry grounds 
Of course the next thing to be done was to ‘‘ shake 
ourselves,”’ after which we returned the chin-chin- 
ning of our escort, and passed through a long-flagged 
passage-way, leading to a roomy one-story house 
that had been prepared for us. This passage-way 
carried us through a door of solid masonry opening 
into a square court-yard, around which the house 
was built in the shape of a quadrangle, and over 
which, several feet above the surrounding roofs, 
was tented a mat awning which kept out the sun 
perfectly without in the least interfering with the 
ventilation. Under the cool shade of this elevated 
awning we found several tables covered with iced 
water-melons, and surrounded by arm-chairs; rath- 
er stiff-backed arm-chairs, it is true, but nicely 
made, and highly polished, and softly cushioned, 
and looking as if they might last a hundred years. 
Opening into this court were several doors leading 
into cleanly-swept rooms, about the halves of which 


were spread passably clean-looking mats. We 
first spread our bedding upon these, and then, 
against the advice of the surgeon, but following | 
the lead of his assistant, marched gallantly to the 
attack of the iced melons. 

‘‘ What have you all rigged your beds for?” que- 
ried a voice. ‘ We can’t be going to stay here all 
night! It’s not noon yet!” > 

‘¢ Of course we are !”’ replied a bruised one; ‘‘ do 
you suppose we have not had jolting enough for 
ene day ?” 

And so we remained at Keun-Leang-Ching until 
the next sunrise. 

Keun-Leang-Ching, when translated into a de- 
cent language, reads, ‘‘ The dépot where provisions 
are stored for the Army,” but I could not learn 
that there were any then on hand, or indeed that 
there were any storehouses in which to store them 
when there were. Its dwellings were built of a 
mixture of mud and straw, some of them boasting 
stone or brick foundations, and all looking quite 
cool and excessively filthy. A vermin-covered 
population—usual in this country—of perhaps two 
thousand manages to witness the decay of a half- 
ruined temple to Buddha. | 

Between the iced melons and dinner several of 


ing streets, and saw many of the “two thousand” 
in the shape of half-clothed men, nude boys, and, 
in the distance, horrible-looking objects that were 


formed, graceful, and well-dressed woman! What 
a beautiful sight is ‘‘the aged grandmother,” with 
her white cap, outspread Bible, and gold spectacles 
moistened by the Christian’s tear! But how re- 
volting is woman when she comes before us clothed 
in both moral and physica] deformity ; a life-long 
stranger to cold water, and 3 piece of property that 
must be carefully watched by its owner to guard 
against deception. Add a large bag of rags to this 
picture, and the woman of China—of the masses of 
China—stands before us. 

Having spoken of what we did see, I must now 
tell the reader what we did not see. We did not 
see at Keun-Leang a single scowling or, indeed, un- 
pleasant face. And while upon this subject, I may 
as-well observe that all the people through whom 
we have since passed have looked upon us exactly 
as I once saw the country people of my own State 
look upon a very small pony mounted by a very 
large monkey, or, in other words, they crowded to 
see us as New Yorkers once upon a time crowded 
to see Barnum’s ‘‘ Rocky Mountain horse.” No 
feeling exhibited but that of intense curiosity, which 
might have covered good-will, or, again, innate hos- 
tility. As fer the mandarins, they have exhaust- 
ed every means to add to our comfort and to render 
us respect. Do they wish to make a friend of Mr. 
Ward, and get him between them and the English ? 

Recalled from our walk by the signal for dinner, 
we returned to find ourselves confronted by four 
square tables covered by small bowls, saucers, and- 
plates, upon which were piled canJied and preserved 
fruits of seventeen different kinds, but among which 
was to be seen nothing in the shape of meat or veg- 
etables. This was rather chilling to the appetites 
of men who had lunched several hours back upon 
iced melons; but our alarm was soon dissipated by 
the arrival of at least seventeen other bowls, sau- 
cers, and plates of ‘the substantials.”’. Every del- 
icacy known to the Chinese gourmand, each in its 
own separate vessel, steamed before us, and “ chop- 
sticks” were placed by the two-pronged’ Chinese 
forks to tempt us to feats of daring. I wish it un- 
derstood that it is not every one who can, even aft- 
er long practice, handle those instruments without 
endangering the purity of white trowsers, and this 
I advance as an excuse for my having assisted the 
slim fork with my left thumb and forefinger. 

While we were thus amusing ourselves, a man- 
darin, wearing an opaque white ball upon the top 
of his conical straw-hat, approached us with the 
usual “ chin-chin,” and gave us to understand 
by signs that it would please him to see us eating 
faster. 

‘* John,” I replied, ‘‘ we are doing our best, old 
brick. You must know that there is a limit to the 
capacity of the Anglo-Saxon stomach. We can 
not conceal more than a gallon each, and there are 
several more gallons here than there are con- 
sumers.” 

Now, as this was all spoken in English, it is pos- 
sible that he did not comprehend perfectly; but he 
nevertheless replied. And he replied by striking 
his left palm with his right fist and ejaculating em- 
phatically, ‘* Kil-ah-kow !” after which he pointed 
to a particular dish and said, ‘‘ How! how!” which 
we, subsequently learned was expressive of ‘Good! 
good!” in the mandarin dialect. 

‘That's his name !” exclaimed one of the party. 

** Maybe it’s the name of the dish,” suggested a 


second, as he assailed it with fork and fingers. 


‘* Why, it is beef!” he exclaimed, after tasting it. 
Who would have recognized it ?”* 

‘‘Eh! eh! ‘Kil-ah-kow!’’’ assented our friend, 
making a second dive into the left palm and then 
chin-chinning violently. He had, evidently, dis- 
covered that its nature was known, and we in turn 
comprehended the meaning of the exclamation, 
‘‘ Kil-ah-kow!” They had killed a cow for our ex- 
press benefit, and that was the nearest he could ap- 
proach the pronunciation. 

‘‘ Suppose we dub him ‘ Kill-a-cow!’”’ suggested 
the explorer into the unknown dish. And Kill-a- 
cow is now his name. Even his brother officials 
have learned the joke, appreciate it, and speak of 
him as “ Kil-ah-kow.” And I will add here that 
Kill-a-cow is a very pleasant fellow. Previous to 
making our acquaintance he was known to his 
friends as *‘ Tung,” or, Spring of the year—a name 
quite in keeping with his vivacity of disposition. 
He made himself quite agreeable during the jour- 
ney, but has not since shown himself, and indeed 
we have not seen a single member of our escort 
since our arrival. He used to amuse himself by 
getting off the familiar expression at irregular in- 
tervals, and striking his left palm with a force which 
might readily have killed a calf, after which he 
would point to some object and exclaim, ‘‘ Name?” 
and in this way he picked up a good many words. 
Kill-a-cow also gave many evidences of being a 
wag—a Chinese wag. He was to be known by the 
twinkle‘of his fat-closed eyes, by his jovial and 
swaggering air, by the manner in which he created 
fun at the expense of his brother mandarins, and 
by the matter-of-course air with which this fun was 
received by his superiors in authority. 

That night we slept very well at Keun-Leang, 
but got up at daylight with very sore bones. We 
had accomplished only fifteen miles the day before, 
and were now met by a light breakfast and the 
information that we had thirty miles (or ninety li) 


‘before us for the second day’s work. Even our 


tough old chaplain, who weighs perhaps two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, and who had been partially 
protected by his natural pillows from the jolting of 
the first fifteen miles, now looked grave and rubbed 
his ‘‘natural pillows” with an inquiring hand. 
** Do you think you can see me safely through the 
day ?’’ he seemed to be asking them. My envious 
eyes looked upon him with malignant gaze, and, 
for the first time in my life, I experienced a desire 
to weigh several pounds more than one hundred 
and thirty-eight. Breakfast over, we again started. 

Our road now took us over a country the face 
of which began to be suddenly and profusely 
sprinkled with towns, villages, trees, fields, and 
gardens. No fences or hedges of any description 
were, however, to be seen, each farmer’s lot seeming 
fo be separated from those surrounding it by a 
simple ridge of raised earth—in no case more than 
a foot in height. Cattle were also seen browsing 
upon the native cane-like grass of the uncultivated 
tracts, and we wondered that they did not cross 
the low ridges and attack the corn and millet in- 
stead. Certainly the fact of their fore and hind 
legs, on one side, being hobbled together could not 
have prevented them. Perhaps they had “ re- 
ceived their education.” The day before we had 
not even seen an isolated house; but now, at one 
time, we counted no less than ten settlements in 
sight. The salt land seemed to have ended at 
Keun-Leang, and now the dense population and 
the extensive cultivation of China began to unfold 
itself. We must have sighted a hundred towns 
and villages during that ride of thirty miles, boast- 
ing a computed population of half a million. 

Ov. road often passed through these settlements, 
anc at 9.20 A.m. we halted in one of the larger ones 
fo’ our,second breakfast. 

The name of this place was Si-Ti-To or Western 
Bank Head; and it was there that we first saw 
women and little girls fearlessly sprinkled among 
the crowds that gathered to see us. it ay be 
well to remark here that we ‘‘ Pekinites’”’ 
mostly ‘‘ bearded like the Pard,” whereas tliese 
people have no hair at all about the face. Some- 
times you see a mustache, and again, a few strag- 
gling hairs under the ears; but the Chinese as a 
nation are beardless. And the same is character- 
istic of most Eastern races, I believe—hence one of 
their sources of wonder. Though we saw many 
of ‘‘the fair sex” at Si-Ti-To, they resembled so 
closely those of Keun-Leang that I shall say no- 
thing about them. Tous they were interesting as 
the first females who had approached us within 
reach of a ten-foot pole, but we took very good care 
to keep them at that distance. Between us and 
them distance was necessary to lend enchantment 
to the view. 

Having devoted an hour to breakfast, we re- 
entered our chariots and continued the journey. 
At times we passed through living avenues of 
people, and at ‘‘cross-roads” they collected in 
dense masses of thousands to wonder at us in silent 
curiosity. Villages gave forth their entire popula- 
tion, and husbandmen deserted their hoes and farm- 
carts to get a closer view of ‘‘ The Barbarians who 
were going to see the Emperor.” Mothers held 
young ones aloft to let them see over the heads of 
those in front, and fathers led little daughters by 
either hand to guard them in case of sudden pres- 
sure. 

Among other things which I saw to admire, dur- 
ing the second day’s drive, was a farmer’s cart, 
upon which was being piled some very fair-looking 
hay. Look at the sketch on the preceding page, 
and observe how very simple is its construction— 


- particularly that of the wheels. 


Any injury to such a vehicle might be repaired 


* Most of their dishes were in the shape of stews, in- 
deed, almost as thin as soups, and many were made up 
of a dozen different things. It was often quite impossi- 
ble to say what they were, so undetermined was their 
general appearance. In consequence of this, several of 
our party confined themselves to candied fruits, some of 
which were superior to any thing of the kind that we can 
boast. Others, again, found ‘the sfibstantials” quite in- 
viting. I don't think I ever relished any thing more than 
a stew of sharks’ fins, biche-de-mer, or tripang, mush- 
rooms, etc. When prepared in this way, the sharks’ fins 
resemble gelatine both in taste and appearance. 


by the farmer himself with rough tools and with- 
out application to a wheel-wright. The wagons in 
which, or rather on which, our baggage was trans- 
ported were not unlike these—“ oil-paper” being 
at hand to protect their loads in case of a shower. 

At 1 p.m. we had accomplished three-fourths of 
our journey, and arrived within five miles of the 
three towns of Ma-chi-tsang, Pei-tsang, and Si- 
tsang, situated upon the banks of the Pei-ho Riv- 
er, twelve miles above Tein-tsing, and terminating 
our chariot martyrdom. Before reaching them, 
however, we were destined to a parting benefit of 
jolting, at the conclusion of which the surgeon re- 
marked, seriously, that a man not only ran the 
risk of breaking an arm, but also of having his 
spine injured. This was pleasant, seeing that the 
worst part of the road was yet to come—that be- 
tween the end of our river navigation and Pekin. 
As already observed, we could see Ma-chi-tsang 
ahead, and even the masts of the junks which were 
torcarry us one hundred and thirty miles up the 
river; but we could also see miles of axle-deep 
mud, spotted here and there with pools of water; 
and painful experience had told us how uneven 
was “the bottom” under such a surface. We were 
therefore prepared to smile, and to be surprised at 
nothing over which we might stumble. We braced 
ourselves against the sides, entered the bog with a 
crack of the whip and a “Ta! ha! ha!” at the 
leader, plowed through a few yards of it, and— 
stuck. 
Reader, were you ever stuck in a bor—in a Chi- 
nese bog? If you have never been, I would not 
advise you to come this far to see ‘*‘ how it feels” 
—or rather how it smells. I took advantage of the 
momentary quict to light a cigar and make the fol- 
lowing note: 

“Time, 1 p.m. Fast in a slough—extent unde- 


termined. Other chariots equally stuck. Towns 


in the distance. Various ‘leaders’ heading in the 
wrong direction. Odors unpleasant, and prospects 
generally dismal. Retire behind a cigar.” 

“*Come, John! This will not do, my unwashed 
friend! Give the leader another touch.” 

Now I do not suppose that ‘‘ John” comprehend- 
ed me exactly, but he nevertheless opened a com- 
munication with the after-extremity of the animal 
indicated, causing him to kick very high several 
times, and finally to face entirely around. Being 
there encountered, however, by the whip of char- 
ioteer No. 11, he turned again with a bound that 
made every thing snap, and jerked the cart bodily 
over some object which was perhaps smaller than 
a flour barrel. The result of this was three-fold. 
In the first place, my mouth and eyes were pepper- 
ed with mud, and my cigar extinguished by the 
kicking up. In the second place, my head and 
left arm were nearly broken by the bound of the 
chariot. And lastly, we were splashed without 
limit during the several minutes required to settle 
us into a walk, and pounded into something very 
like a jelly. I came out of that slough with an 
ambition that aspired to even greater things than 
‘*a comfortable hack’’—I intend to own a private 
vehicle profusely cushioned with air-bags, should 
it ever be my fortune to escape safely out of Chi- 
na. But the most enraged individual of the party 
was our usually mild and amiable chaplain. 

‘¢ What do you think of the jolting, Mr. W—— ?” 
asked the Minister, as he loomed over the side of 
the junk. 

‘Sir, I do not know how to reply! It is barba- 
rous to subject poor mortals to such treatment as 
this. Eugh! Iam exhausted, Sir. I look upon 
it as an ample cause for war. I could whip any 
twelve Chinamen between this and Pekin, Sir. 
Eugh! Ohmy!” 

** Nature’s pillows” had evidently failed the old 
gentleman in his hour of need. 

Upon reaching Ma-chi-tsang, and learning that 
we were twelve miles (by the river) above Tien- 
tsing, we repaired on board of the junks in no 
pleasant humor. 

The following night we did a very respectable 
amount of sleeping on board of our four junks, and 
at daylight were aroused by the gongs of the fleet. 
It was the signal calling all hands to get under 
way. Altogether, our party and escort required 
twenty-six junks and smaller boats, and some two 
hundred trackers and sailors to get them up the 
river. The noise and confusion attendant upon 
the moving of so large a Chinese party can scarce- 
ly be imagined. The reader may have been alarm- 
ed by the gongs of our hotels at home; but those 
are playthings in comparison with these—twenty- 
six saucer-like sheets of brass, some three feet in 
diameter, belabored by twenty-six arms long used 
to extracting the greatest possible amount of noise; 
and when to this was added the shouts (Chinese 
shouts) of two hundred men, the falling of poles, 
and the barking of every other dog of the three 
towns, it amounted to distraction. We have since. 
learned that much of the gong belaboring was ow- 
ing to our being such grand people, and I would 
therefore advise any other ‘“‘grand people” con- 
templating a visit to Pekin to travel incog. 

There is no tide as high up as Ma-chi-tsang, the 
current always running toward the sea, with a 
mean velocity of two miles the hour; it was con- 
sequently all up-hill work for the trackers, though 
we were at times favored by fair winds, to which 
the boatman always spread our single sails. These 


‘‘trackers”’ are a singular class, and follow a life. 
which must be a terrible tax upon the constitution 


I have seen them wading through waist-deep mud 
and water for hours at a time, and then sitting 
down in their wet clothes (when they boasted any) 
to eat their simple meal of boiled millet and salt 
tish, after which they would again hook on to the 
tracking line and plunge through more mud and 
water. We could not but pity them, and took care 
that they had a dollar each at the end of the trip, 
in addition to their ‘‘ thirty cents per day and food” 
which they received from the Government. Ow- 
ing, possibly, to the life being such a trying one, 
the demand for their services often exceeds the 
supply, and in such cases (when the Government 
is interested) any and every one is forced into the 
traces until the dasircd number is obtained. It 


was our fortune to witness more than one of these 
scenes of impressment.. We had lost sixteen of 
them during the previous night by desertion, and 
as the river was growing more rapid as we ascended 
it, it became necessary not only to fill their places 

but to add still farther to the number. When we 
were about tu start again after their dinner, there- 
fore, several disguised policemen mixed among the 
curious crowd who had, as usual, assembled on the 
bank, and at a preconcerted signal pounced down 
upon them like so many hawks. You never saw 
such a sudden and general display of tall walking 
as then ensued—not even at the turning-point of a 
battle. We who were standing upon the upper 
decks of the junks, looking about for excitement 
‘and notes, could not imagine why the entire crowd 
took so suddenly to their heels, running toward 
their villages as if for dear life; but we were soon 
enlightened by seeing a dozen or more powerfullv- 
built countrymen led passively up to the line and 
hooked on.” 

If the reader will examine the construction of 
these junks he will readily see how comfortable 
our quarters might be: and indeed we had no- 

_thing to complain of. We had both bedrooms and 
‘n saloon, our own bed and table furniture, and our 
own cooks and boys. Then one of the lower man- 
darins, whose sole business it was to furnish the 
expedition with provisions, supplied us bountifully 
with every delicacy along the route—clear ice and 
tender spring chickens not excepted—and the same 
attentions are being kept up to the present time. 
For all these supplies they refuse payment; but we 
are keeping*an account, and shall insist upon pay- 
ing at the end of the trip, or as soon as the treaties 
are exchanged. 

Traveling only by daylight, we occupied five 
days in accomplishing the one hundred and thirty 
miles between Ma-chi-Tsang and Toong-chan; but 
the quiet of that five days was a glorious contrast 
with our ‘‘chariot’’ sufferings. We literally turned 
our backs upon every thing like exertion. We 
found the river very winding, often tracking for 
several hours only to find ourselves separated by 

-a@ narrow neck of land from our starting-point— 
perhaps a mile gained after hours of labor. 

I suppose we must have passed at least a hun- 
dred towns and villages between Ma-chi-Tsang 
and Toong-chan, most of the inhabitants of which, 
of course, lined the banks to admire (?) us as we 
passed. Upon these occasions we noticed that all 
of the lower orders were dressed in white trowsers 
and blue sack-jackets, while merchants and others 
were rigged in long robes of white grass-cloth 
reaching nearly to the ankle. The dress of the 
mandarins was generally of silk or brown grass- 
cloth, and that of children a very enduring garment 
provided by nature. Many of the women had their 
heads fancifully—but most untastefully, I thought 
—decorated with flowers, and some of the young 
girls and children were dressed in flowing trowsers 
of pink cotton and white jackets—loose jackets re- 
sembling a morning wrapper cut off below the hips. 
This costume, which was generally clean, contrast- 
ed pleasantly with the everlasting blue and white, 
evidently much soiled, of the masses. Nine out 
of ten of the females that came under our observa- 
tion were victims to the miserable custom of cramp- 
ing the feet while young. It was a sad sight to 
see them hobbling along with their stilt-like gait, 
evidently unable to command the natural use of 
their limbs. What feeling could have possessed 
the hearts of the first father and mother when they 
could have consented thus to torture their helpless 
little girls? The custom must have had ‘a be- 
ginning.”’ 

There was another remarkable Chinese custom 
—they have so many curious customs—which an- 
other of the party unintentionally outraged, and 
which looked a little serious at first. It seems 
that they always burn incense to their god, Josh, 
over the bows of their boats, and hence that part is 
considered sacred ; they will not even expectorate 
over it, for fear of offending the deity. Imagine, 
therefore, their surprise and horror to see a barba- 
rian abuse it in the most (to the Chinese mind) 
wanton and uncalled-for manner. The aged cap- 
tain lifted up his hands, rolled his eyes, raised a 
most fearful outcry, and danced about the profaned 
spot as if possessed by a thousand devils. The 
crew looked grave—almost alarmed—and stopped 
their work, as if expecting sudden retribution from 
their insulted god. Our offending friend gazed 
in ignorant wonder at the apparently groundless 
storm, saw that some act of his must have raised 
it, and wondered harder than ever. The Minister 
and interpreters, startled by the captain’s outcries 
and by the confused sound of many voices, hasten- 
ed to the spot, fearful of some untoward event, and 
hurriedly inquired as to the cause. 

‘* He has profaned the abode of Josh! The boat 
will never be fortunate more. We shall all per- 
ish!” exclaimed the old man, during a pause in his 
dance. 

With happy judgment and tact an interpreter 
saw through the difficulty, and sympathized with 
the horrified worshiper of Josh. ‘‘ Here!” he said, 
in conclusion, ‘‘ here! take four dollars, and buy 
tons of paper and incense and purify the spot!” 
The dance at once ceased, the old captain smiled, 
the boatmen laughed, and an unlimited amount of 
paper was immediately consumed. Josh was then 
pronounced appeased, and things resumed their 


course. 


We had an adventure with the populace which 
partook of the ridiculous. We were passing a large 
town, and, as usual, the banks as well as the junks 
between us and them were densely crowded. There 
were several opera-glasses on\board, with the use 
of which one of our boatmen—poetically dubbed 
‘‘Cockeye”— had become familiar. This fellow 
seeing one of us looking at the crowd through one 
of them, exclaimed, in an alarmed voice, ‘“ Look 
out! they’ll shoot you!” At which general stam- 
pede came off, during which more than one unfor- 
tunate must have been assimilated to a pancake. 
Fortunately, one of the interpreters was on deck at 
the moment, who incontinently pitched into Master 
Cockeye upon the spot, and this, com! ined with the 
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excessive merriment of a small son of the captain, 
notitied them of ‘‘ the sell’’ to which they had been 
subjected. Whereupon they laughed, pancakes 
and all, and again crowded toward us. 

Speaking of Master Cockeye reminds me that 
he was a very useful and good-natured fellow, not- 
withstanding his practical jokes, his natural de- 
furmity, his consequent ugliness, and his inces- 
sant clamor. Upon being questioned as to the 
nature of his particular duties, he replied that he 
was paid twelve dollars a month to stand upon the 
bows of his boat with a long pole in his hands, to 
keep her in deep water, to cry out to the trackers 
when they were near enough to hear his voice,* to 
beat the gong when they were too far, to lead the 
song when the boatmen were poling, and to exer- 
cise a general supervision over the forward part of 
the junk: and it must be confessed that, though 
a Pagan, he did his duty with diligence. It was 
his distorted eve which had first discovered the 
great insult offered to Mr. Josh, and it was his 
screeching voice which had raised the alarm. When 
he was not riding gracefully (?), after the manner 
of leaning over a balcony, only “a little more so,” 
upon the end of his twenty-foot pole, to breast the 
junk away from shoal water, he was attacking the 
gong or screaming at the top of his voice, ‘* Lo-la-a- 
a! lo-la-a-a!” (Pull away! pullaway!) And this 
cry resembled so strongly that got off by a nervous 
man at the moment of parting company with a 
favorite tooth, that we were constantly imagining 
something of that sort happening to him. 

Much has been written by travelers regarding 
the great number and destitution of the beggars in 
China. During our passage to this placef we 
have seen but four such, three of whom were old 
women, and the fourth a boy. I think that, ‘‘as 
a whole,” they formed the most revolting specta- 
ele that my eve ever rested upon. I was eating a 
peach at the cime, and threw it away; and vet I 
am not weaker than others in this respect; I am 
never sea-sick, and have relished Chinese cooking 
more than once. ‘Ihe impression is still so fresh 
upon my mind that I could give you, reader, a 
very vivid view of that group did I not fear inter- 
fering with your appetite. With our pity raised 
to the highest pitch, we collected several hundred 
‘‘cash,” and threwthem onshore. The scene that 
followed was pitiful in the extreme; it made me 
fecl ashamed of having paid “‘ twelve dollars the 
thousand” for the Manilla cheroot which I had lit 
after throwing away the peach. They ran pain- 
fully, tumbled over each other, and cried. A po- 
liceman finally picked up the money and divided 
it among them. Perhaps I was mistaken, but it 
seemed as if the crowd generally looked upon the 
outlay as a very unnecessary expenditure of funds. 

We were received at Toong-chan by a grand il- 
lumination, the reflection of which lit our entire 
escort on board of ‘Junk No. 1,” to congratulate 
the Minister upon our safearrival. After the usu- 
al exchange of compliments, Master Tsung, the 
head mandarin, observed that heaven had so far 
smiled upon our voyage, and that if it should 
please us to continue the journey’in the morning, 
charwts would be in waiting. 

“Chariots!” The very name sent a chill to our 
convalescent bones, and impregnated our minds 
with the seeds of more than one nightmare. Still 
taking it for granted that we had already reached 
the limit of chariot evils, we reluctantly consented 
to ‘‘only four hours more ;” but we had no idea 
ef what was in store for us. I will be brief, and 
gay that the four hours expanded into eight; that 
it is twelve miles from Toong-chan to this place, 
and that they are connected by a stone road eight- 
ecn feet wide; that said road is several hundred 
years old; that it has never been repaired; and 
that our chariots were even more poorly cushioned 
than the others. I really think that it is the worst 
road for a vehicle in the world. Old Time, the 
weather, and consecutive generations of chariot 
wheels have eaten deep holes and ruts where the 
heavy slabs come together, and in some places en- 
tire stones have disappeared. Being really in fear 
of having a limb fractured we very soon got out 
and walked, seeing which some of the inferior man- 
darins were ordered to dismount and resign their 
horses to the Minister and others. Many of us 
subsequently picked up donkeys here and there, 
but there were some unfortunates who footed it up 
to within a mile of the very walls of the city, at 
which point etiquette forced us all to re-enter the 
I don’t think I ever saw a greater variety 
of ludicrous sights than presented themselves dur- 
ing the latter part of this ‘‘donkey ride.” The 
animals themselves were so small that it amount- 
ed to a positive imposition, especially in the case 
of the captain of marines encased in his “ three 
league boots.” The heavy old chaplain was so 
fortunate as to capture a mule of mammoth pro- 
portions, over whom he spread a large umbrella in 
evident triumph. 

After re-entering the carts we were jolted down 
a very wide stgeet through the suburbs of Pekin, 
a distance of three-quarters of a mile, when we 
rounded a corner and came suddenly in view of the 
east gate of Pekin. 

That is a section of the celebrated outer wall of 
Pekin. It is perhaps sixty feet high, and the 
bastion towers over it at least one hundred more. 
We passed around it to the right, drove through 
an archway sixty feet wide, and entered a quad- 
rangular inclosure of an acre or more. One side 
of this court. was formed by the wall and bastion, 


* The dexterity with which they manage their track- 
ing lines approaches almost to sleight-of-hand. Some- 
times these lines are the eighth of a mile long, and 
again not more than fifty yards. They throw them 
over the masts of other junks in the most surprising 
manner, thus avoiding the necessity of halting. When 
they wish to do this, or when the river is very wide and 
the channel on. the opposite shore, they slack out any 
length of line, hauling it in again when the necessity 
ceases to exist. The line is about as large as one's lit- 
tle finger, is stronger than any rope that we make, and 
is secured to the martingaled down" by 
a runner to the bow as per Bketch. 

t Pekin is about eighty miles in a direct line from the 
sca, 


the others by offshoots of the wall. We could new 
see nothing but the bastion and four sides, and the 
overcast sky overhead—a terrible place in which 
to entrap an enemy and close the gates upon him, 
far more secure than that which served Moham- 
med Ali so faithfully when he slaughtered the 
Mamelukes. We were detained here several min- 
utes trom some cause or other, and found ample 
time to examine both walls and bastion. The lat- 
ter seemed admirably adapted for sheltering small- 
arms men, and the former to be in a perfect state 
of repair. Every thing was built of blue bricks 
evenly put together; and altogether it imparted a 
grand idea of the defenses of the capital. Under 
way again, we passed through a second archway, 
much longer than the first, and entered upon a 
long, straight street, sixty or seventy feet wide, 
very muddy and dirty, and lined by fancifully-dec- 
orated one-story dwellings and stores. Between 
our long line of carts and these houses the people 
were packed as I have seldom seen people packed 
before. It would be absurd to hazard an estimate 
of the numbers who thus blocked our road—per- 
haps several hundred thousand would be a safe 
guess. Weshould not have been able to proceed 
at all had not dozens of our escort upon horseback 
rushed up and down the line keeping the road open. 
Our friends, Kill-a-cow and Skillagalee, were par- 
ticularly active in this respect, evidently to the 
distress of the former’s foaming charger. : 

After proceeding a mile up this street we turned 
to the right into another equally wide and crowd- 
ed, followed it an equal distance, turned again to 
the right up a very narrow one, where we saw no 
one, and finally pulled up in succession at a small 
door-way opening into a court ten feet square. 
Having passed over this court and through a sec- 
ond door, we entered a larger one, upon the off- 
side of which was a one-story brick house sur- 
rounded by verandas. Back and upon the sides of 
this house were other courts and one-story houses, 
the whole covering an area two hundred and fif- 
teen feet square. All these courts were paved 
with baked earthen flags, and sheltered from sun 
and rain by matting tented over a roofing of bam- 
boo. Trees sprinkled here and there, a pleasant 
breeze blowing through their branches, iced mel- 
ons in the brick houses, and altogether a most 
agreeable residence for the Legation during its 
stay in Pekin. Our escort tell us that it was for- 
merly the private residence of a high Mandarin 
who lost his head, and that it then reverted to the 
Emperor—certainly a most effective method of 
vindicating the law, adding to the State coffers, 
and reducing to want the unoffending offspring of 
the guilty (?) official. 

More than forty-eight hours have now passed 
since our escort housed us here and made their 
farewell bow, and yet we have heard nothing from 
the Government. Perhaps they are giving us a 
quiet day to rub our joints and to reflect upon 
‘‘ dir chariot experience.” 

August 10. Just two weeks since we entered this 
one-story brick house, and to-morrow, at daylight, 
we leave for the ship. The fact of our having 
been confined to said one-story brick house during 
these entire two weeks enables me to be pleasant- 
ly brief in my description of Pekin. I can only 
hope that you will not be as much disappointed as 
we have been, reader, but that, at the same time, 
you will be sufficiently so to cause you to partici- 
pate in ou. “ery natural indignation at this chick- 
en-coop-like confinement. | 

Our .. respondent here describes the negotia- 
tions «i: .. were related in our last, and adds the 
Chins-c were profuse in expressions of good-will. 
Mr. Ward had only to fix the day for his return, 
and every thing should be in readiness, etc., etc. 
They, however kept us confined to our acre of 
ground; or rat.er, they refused us horses and guides 
to see the city. “hey would not commit themselves 
by saying hones*ly that we should not pass through 
the guard at th: gate; but they refused our Chi- 
nese boys permission to do so, and in regard to our- 
selves left it with the Minister to grant us permis- 
sion or not, as he should see fit. At the same time, 
however, they requested us to remain inside until 
all ‘‘the great business” should be over, when they 
would so gladly furnish horses, and show us “‘ every 
thing.” ‘* The great business” is now very effectu- 
ally “‘ over,” it seems, for to-morrow at sunrise we 
are to retrace our steps. Is it necessary to observe 
that they have not ‘‘ brought horses,” and shown 
us “every thing?” Altogether it has been the 
greatest piece of ‘vception ever practiced upon 
wide-awake Brothe: Jonathan. They have not 
only cooped us up like so many “chickens likely 
to stray,’’ but they 1: ve thrown every obstacle in 
the way of our purchasing certain things to carry 
away with us. Tradesmen are not allowed to en- 
ter themselves, but must intrust their goods te a 
Government ‘*Comprador,” who demands prices 
(of course he must have his commission) that are 
really absurd. In one case three hundred dollars 
were asked for a martin robe which afterward sold 
for one hundred. Some articles which we have 
asked for have been stopped at the gate (a regular 
guarded custom-house) as improper ; and, in short, 
we have been any thing but free agents—always 
excepting in our negotiations, where Mr. Ward has 
kept them closely to the mark. One of the arti- 
cles stopped at the gate as “improper” was a 
simple paper fan, and it was refused us because a 
plan of the city was stamped upon one side, and a 
plan of the empire upon the other—and such plans 
as they were! They feared we would learn all 
about the defenses of both city and empire from 
those slim little fans, and impart our fatal knowl- 
edve to their enemies, the English. 

Confined thus within our four walls we have not 
been able to collect many ‘‘ notes of Pekin” that 
contain matter of interest; but here is one which 
may, I think, be expanded into something rare, if 
not amusing: ‘‘ Domestic pigeons, having singular 
whistles secured upon their backs, just above the 
root of the tail, constantly circling over our quar- 
ters, and making very pleasant music.” 

It was some time before we could imagine what 


\" was that sounded so much like an olian harp. 


We looked around, in every direction—along the 
house-tops, among the branches of the trees, and, 
firfally, up into the sky. There we saw the mys- 


tery explained! There we saw a flock of pigeons 
circling about—first nearing us, and the ring 
away, until almost lost to sight. We noticedthat 
the music changed its direction and strength w 
the change of the direction and distance of the 
birds, and curiously waited until they should come 
sufficiently near to afford us a good view. After 
a few moments we were gratified; they circled 
around in grand style, having a “lead pigeon” if 
front, upon whose back we plainly saw secured an 
object as large as an egg, and from which the 
olian music evidently proceeded. As he turned 
to his right, in his rapid flight, we heard one note; 
to the left, another; soaring upward, a third; 
swooping downward, a fourth; progressing in a 
right line, a uniform sound resembling the distant 
scream of a locomotive’s whistle. This musician 
alwavs keeps the lead, the other pigeons seeming 
to follow him as sheep do the bell. Subsequent in- 
quiry informed us that the egg-like object was an 
extremely frail and light bamboo whistle, which, 
secured to the back, was made to produce the dif- 
ferent notes by the changing flight of the bird. At 
first it was both singular and pleasant, but now it 
has got to be annoying. 

While engaged writing the foregoing, five min- 
utes since, I heard a great laughter in the main 
court, and upon asking the cause in a loud voice, 
learned that Mr. Ward had just informed them 
that the Commissioners had even gone so far as to 
fit i a temple in which he was to be taught how 
to perform the Ko-tow ; and that they had also se- 
lected the teacher, whose duty it was to have been 
to have initiated him into its deepest mysteries, 
had he only consented. ‘‘ They told me they hoped 
I should learn enough to fit me for the Imperial 
presence in the course of three or four days’ drill- 
ing,” continued the Minister. ‘It was as much 
as I could do to avoid laughing outright.” 

UnitTEep States STEAMER PownaTan,” 
SHAaNGUAI, August 23. 

We left Pekin, as arranged, on the 11th, and ar- 
rived here yesterday. Our journey back to Pei- 
tang was an exact duplicate of that to Pekin, if we 
take away the mud, which troubled us at first, and 
substitute a fine and penetrating dust in its place. 

Arrived at Pei-tang we found the Governor-Gen- 
eral and Treasurer of the province awaiting us, and 
as every thing was in readiness, the treaties were 
at once exchanged. But here, at the very last mo- 
ment, a piece of carelessness upon the part of our 
State“Depditment at Washington had nearly over- 
thrown every thing. It seems that in sealing up 
the treaty in its tin box in Washington, the per- 
sons having charge of it had neglected to put in 
the Chinese translation, and so when it was opened 
in the presence of the Governor-General and the 
English part handed to him, it was like so much 
Greek. It might be the treaty or it might not, so 
far as he knew to the contrary. Fortunately a du- 
plicate of the original Chinese version was among 
the papers of the Legation, and that was substituted 
for it. Then arose another question: Was this du- 
plicate honored with the President’s seal? No! 
Another: Was the Chinese versién<received from 
the Emperor honored with the Imperial seal? No! 
“* Ah, then we can exchange; for had both of our 
versions been sealed by the Emperor, both of youts 
would have had to have been sealed by the Presi- 
dent,” said the Gov.-General, drawing a long breath. 

As was remarked by an officer after hearing of 
this oversight, ‘‘ Providence certainly has three 
things under its especial care: little children, 


drunken sailors, and the United States of Ameti- } 


ca!’ So ends the visit of the American Minister 
to Pekin. In afew days we sail for Yedo, the cap- 
ital of the other great nation of the East, Will 
Yedo prove as great a humbug as Pekin? 


SHE IS DEAD. 
BY C. H. WEBB. 


SHE is dead! and they say for her fame 
It was barely in time that she died: 
Better thus—she could, never brook shame— 
For oh! she had terrible pride. 


Sure the path to the grave was soon trod— 
She is resting, and so let it be; 

But why do the gossips all nod 
And point with their fingers at me? 


That a sin is not buried, they tell, 
And weary my ears with their ban; 

Perhaps it was murder: ah! well, 
Let God be my judge—not man. 


For she mocked me at first when I came 


To fling a young heart at her feet, 
And she spurned it because of a shame 
That was done ere its pulses had beat. 


For her birth, so she said, had no stain— 
She was one of a noble old line, 

And the blood that flowed red in her veins 
Could not mingle with current like mine, 


Well, I battled and won me a name, 
For a throne shook in grief at my tread, 
And I wooed her with gold and with fame— 
Yes, I wooed, but I wooed not to wed. 


I remember her speech—it was fine; 

That the house of her site had no stain; 
By my faith, of that same noble line 

This boast will be made not again. 


It was murder? Well, well, let it rest; 
I will answer myself for the deed; 
All tears are but brine at the best, 
And prayer serves all knaves in their need. 


Oh! thou white-vestured priest, stand apart! 
Go dole out thy milk-texts to fools; 

For I swear there is that in my heart 
Just now that would puzzle the schools. 


Of your Future I reck not a toss— 
Earth has torments that Hell can net give! 
There’s a grave where the four roads cross 
She is dead, and IJ~—ah! I live. 


TERRIBLE REVENGE. 


OF our pleasant party at the Elms last Christ- 
mas, Kate O’Hara was the beauty, far away. I 
remember our little silence of admiration as she 
came into the drawing-room just before dinner was 
announced (for your prima donna does not care to 
enter until: the house is full), and the great sensa- 
tion her arrival made, though she could not have 
approached more quietly or meekly if she had been 
the cat. Half a dozen young ladies who, before 
her advent, looked pretty enough, suddenly became 
quite uninteresting to a corresponding number of 
bachelors, and even we married gentlemen paused 
a while in our talk of short-horns to steal an admir- 
ing glance. We had resumed our bovine conver- 
sation, and were diverging, if I remember aright, 
in the direction of the Prinee Consort’s pigs, when 
my wife came up to me, and whispered : 

‘* That’s little Kate O’Hara!” 

Why did my cheek glow and my heart throb? 
Why did the name of one whom I had not seen 
since she was a little child recall at once the crown- 
ing happiness and chief confusion of iy life ? 

It shall be told, terribly, anon. 


The six bachelors ‘‘ entered themselves” imme- . 


diately for ‘‘the O’Hara stakes,” as one of them © 


was subsequently pleased to designate the dream- 
ing of Love’s young dream; and two of them—a 
middy and an under-graduate—got the start, and 
made the running at the most reckless pace I ever 
saw. Indeed, the sailor proposed on the third even- 
ing, and was declined with such good-natured cheer- 
fulness that he seemed to be rather pleased than 
otherwise ; whereas the collegian, who was of a 
poetical turn, took his refusal, the day following, 
very seriously to heart, and passed the remaining 
part of his visit in sorrow and the shrubberies. 
Two other competitors, unattached (except to Kate), 
were disposed of at an archery ball; and the race 
then lay between Charley Northcote, captain of 
hussars, and Philip Lee, curate. 

It was a grand set-to— hands up,” I can tell 
you. If Charley had the handsomest face, and— 
playing with a bullet pendent from his watch- 
chain, but which had previously resided in his leg 
—could talk of the time “ when I was in the Crim- 
ea,” Philip had the more intellectual expression, 
and had won at Oxford the under-graduate’s “ blue 
ribbon”—the Newdegate prize for English verse. 
Charley, it is true, when we were skating on the 
lake, produced upon the ice such wondrous ‘‘ea- 
gles” as Audubon never dreamed of; but he was, 
on the other hand, the first to own, when the frost 
broke up, that, ‘‘in a really good thing with hounds, 
there was not one of them could eatch the parson.” 
For Philip, though he did not hunt in his own par- 
ish, could ‘‘ go like a bird” ont of it, whenever he 
could get a mount. 

On the night before our party separated we had 
a grand performance of chafades, and in the last 
of these the Reverend Mr. Lee had won immense 
applause as a ferocious captain of banditti, acting 
with the greatest enthusiasm, and having composed 
for himself, with the co-operation of a cork, a pair 
of mustaches which rivaled Charley’s. We were 
to appea? at supper in our charade costumes, and 
were waiting the announcement of that refection, 
when I noticed an extraordinary phenomenon, 
which catised me instantly and earnestly to whis- 
per to Miss O’Hara, “I have something to say te 
you. Come at once.” 

We passed unnoticed from the crowded drawing- 
room into the library, still littered with our the- 
atrical properties. Seizing a , and assuming 
a characteristic scowl! (I was attired as a brigand’s 
assistant), I bade her ‘‘Listen!” And she (I seo 
her tiow in her pretty hat and cloak, for she had 
represented in our last scene th€ young English 
countess stopped by the robbers), ever ready for 
burlesque and mirth—as she supposed all this te 
be—made answer, solemnly, 

‘“‘ Twelve years ago, Catherine O’Hara, I w 
and won in the home of your childhood the lady 


who is now my wife. On a sweet summer’s eve [ . 


told my love, sitting under an acacia, and upon a 
garden-seat the property of your respected sire. 
Hard by, you, then a little child, were swinging 
in aswing. Those same long silken Irish lashes 
drooped over those deep-blue eyes, and we never 
dreamed that you took note of us, sealing, in the 
usual manner, our vows of mutual love. Judge, 
then, how intense our agony, how complete and aw- 
ful our abasement, when, as we rejoined the festive 
for coffée, you cried aloud for all to hear: 

‘“**Oh, mamma! those two did so kiss each other, 
when I was swinging in the elm |’ 

‘* For twelve years, Kate O’Hara, the memory 
of that humiliation has troubled i 
soul ; but, at last, I am a 

I held before her one of the hand looking-glasses 
which lay on the table near, and she was preparing 
to say something in the dramatic style, as she 
snatched it from me with the proud air of a tragedy 
queen, when her eye caught the reflection of her 
face, and in a moment that fair countenance was 
blanched and pale, and she stood, with her head 
drooping, speechless. For upon her lip, reader, 
she saw, as [ had seen, the certain sign and trace 
that, in some obscure corner bebind the scenes, the 
race had been decided for the ‘* O Hura Stakes,” and 
that the Brigand I.ee had won. He had left half his 
cork mustache on that lovely lip. | 

“ Kate,” I said, ‘‘ you can not be vexed with 
me, for I congratulate you with all my beart. 
May you be as happy, dear girl} with our friend 
the Robber, as ‘ those two’ have been happy, whom 
you saw ‘so kissing one another,’from beneath those 
silken lashes as you sat swinging in the elm!” 


For Domestic Intelligence ang 
Foreign News, see page 794, 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. | 


THE EXECUTION OF B2OWN. 


At eleven 2d was 
brought out of the y Camp. 
bell and assistants, and Captain Avis, the . 


entire 
in front of the jail, while an o 
x, in which was a fine oak An wy 
was waiting for him. 


Brown looked around, and spoke to several persons he 
recognized, and, walking down the steps, took @ seat on 
the coffin box along with the jailer, Avis. He looked 
with interest on the fine mili wn of but made no 
remarks. The wagon moved off, flan by two files of 
riflemen in close order. On reaching the field the mili- 
tary had already full possession. Pickets were estab- 
lished, and the citizens kept back, at the point of the 
bayonet, from taking any position but that assigned 

em, 
ae was accompanied by no ministers, he desiring 
po religious services either in the jail or on the scaffold. 

On reaching the field where the gallows was erected 
she prisoner said, *‘ Why, are none but military allowed 
in the inclosure? I am sorry citizens have been kept 
out.” On reaching the gallows he observed Mr. Hunter 
aud Mayor Green standiug near, to whom he said, ‘* Gen- 
tlemen, good-by!" his voice not faltering. 


ON THE GALLOWS. 
The prisoner walked up the steps firmly, and was the 


- first man on the gallows. Avis and Sheriff Campbell 


stood by his side, and after shaking hands and bidding 
an affectionate adieu, he thanked them for their kind- 
ness, when the cap was put over his face, and the ro 
ground his neck. Avis asked him to step forward on the 
jrap. He replied, ** You must lead me, I can not see." 
The rope was adjusted, and the military order given, 
* Not ready yet."" The soldiers marched, countermarch- 
ed, and took position as if an enemy were in sight, and 
were thus occupied for nearly ten minutes, the prisoner 
standing all the time. Avis inquired if he was not tired. 
Brown said, ** No, not tired; but don’t keep me waiting 
longer than is necessary.” r 

While on the scaffold Sheriff Campbell asked him if he 
would take a handkerchief in his tiand to drop as a sig- 
nal when he*was ready. He replied,“ No, I do not want 
it—but do not detain me any longer than is absolutely 


, 

or swung off at fifteen minntes past eleven. A 
slight grasping of the hands and twitching of the muscles 
were seen, and then all was quiet. ; 

‘The body was several times examined, and the pulse 
did not cease until thirty-five minutes had passed. The 
body was then cut down, in a coffin, and ey a 
under military escort to the dépét, where it was put ina 
car to be carried to the ferry by a special train at four 
clock. 


BROWN’S INTERVIEWS WITH HIS FELLOW- 
.PRISONERS., 

"The prisoher was, before execution, taken to the cell 
of Copeland and Green; he told them to stand up like 
men, and not betray their frienda He then handed 
them a quarter each, saying he had no more use for 
money, and bade them adieu. He then visited Cook and 
Coppice, who were chained together, and remarked to 
Cook, “ You have made falee statements." Cook ask 
“What do you mean?f* Brown answered, ‘Why, by 
stating that I sent you to Harper's Ferry.” Cook re- 
plied, ** Did you not tell me in Pittsburg to come to Har- 

‘s Ferry and see if Forbes had made any disclosures?" 
Groans **No, Sir; you know I protested against you 
coming.” Cook replied, “ Captain Brown, we remember 
éifferentiy,"’ at the same time dropping his head. 

Brown then turped to Coppice, and said, ** Coppic, you 

also made false stit@ments; but I am glad to hear you 
have contradicted them. Stand up like a man.” He also 
handed him a qgarter. He shook hoth by the hand, and 
they parted. 
The prisoner was then taken to Stevens's cell, and they 
kindly i greetin Stevens said, * -by, 
Captain; I know yon are going toa betterland.’’ Brown 
replied, **I knowIam.” Brown told him to bear up and 
not betray his friends, giving. him a quarter. 

The prisoner then told the Sheriff he was ready, his 
arms were pinioned, and with a black slouch hat on, and 
the same clothes he wore during the trial, he 
te thedoor, apparently calm and cheerful. 


INTERVIEW WITH HI6 WIFE. 


Mrs. Brown arrived at Charlestown Dee. 1 to see her 


husband. The interview between them ‘ fom four 

e’eloek in the afternoon until near eight o'clock in the 

, when General Taliaferro informed them that 

fre allowed had and that she ‘oust pre- 
erry. C 


pare fer te the aptain Brown 
that his wife be allowed to remain with him all big 
To this the General refused to assent, allowing them but 
four hours. 

The interview was not a very affecting one—tather o 
& practical character, with regard to the future of 
and children, and the arrangement and settle 
business affairs. They seemed considerably 
when they first met, and Mrs. Brown was for a few me- 
ments quite overcome, but Brow: was as firm es & 


and she soon recovered her composure. There was ¢ 
impression that the prisoner might possibly be crate 


} strychnine by his wife, and 
the interview her pefson was searched by the wife of 
ailer, and a strict watch kept over them during the 

y were together. 

On first meeting they kissed and affectionately em- 
braced, and Mrs. Brown shed a few tears, but immediate- 
yw checked her feel ‘They embraced, end she 

minutes, and he was apparently 
The prisoner only gave wa & mo- 
ment, and 8008 and coll 
arm throughout the ~ 
hands, but did not embrace, and as they 
bless you and the Brown 
“ God aave merey on yeu I" pentinved coe she 
left the room, when she in tears a few moments 
and then pre to depart. 


The interview took. in the parior of Captain Avis, 
and the prisoner was from of kind. 
They sat side by side on a sofa, and after 
ly matters proceeded te business. 


HIS WISHES ABOUT HIS PROPERTY, 


He stated that he desired his property to entire] 
her possession, and appeared t full eos 
in her ability to manage it properly for the benefit 

Miren. H to 


ounger chi @ requested her to remain at North 
‘iba, New York, on the farm belonging to her. He de- 
tired that his younger children should Leesdiadatod, and 
if she could not obtain facilities for theireducation at 
home, to have them sent to a -achool. He then 
gave directions and dictated to 8 Campbell a wi 
which directed that all his property should go to his wife, 
with the exception of a few presents and bequests which 
he made. To one of his sons he gave a double spy-glass, 
and to another a watch, while a third was directed to 
take a tomb or monument that marks the grave of his 
father at North Elba, and have his name, and the 
of his death, together with the yy 


long as his reside 
there. To each of his children he bequeathed the sum 
of fifty dollars, and to each of his daughters a Bible, to 
cost five dollars, to be: purchased out of money coming 
to him from his father’s estate. Also he directs that a 
Bible, to cost three dollars, shall be presented to each of 
his grandchildren, and that fifty dollars each be paid to 
three individuals, whom he named, if they can be found, 
and if not, to their legal representatives. : 


ABOUT HIS DEATH. 


The subject of the death of his two sons was spoken of, 
and Mrs. Brown remarked that she had made some effort, 
while che was at Harper's Ferry, for the recovery of their 


bodies, to which object she said Colonel ur had 
kindly consented to give his assistance. Captain Brown 
remarked that he would also like the remains of the two 
Thompsons removed if they could be found, but suggest- 


f 
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ed that it would be best to take his body with the bodies 

of his four sons, and get a pile of pine logs and burn 

them all together; that it would be much better and less 

expensive to thus gather up all their ashes together and 
them to their 


take to Gnal +place. 
Sheriff Campbell told bim this would not be per- 
mitted within the State, and Mrs. Brown objected to the 


al 

@ prisoner said that he contemplated his death with 
composure and calmness, It would undoubtedly be pleas- 
ant to live longer, but as it was the will of God he should 
close his career he was content. It was doubtless best 
that he should be thus legally murdered for the good of 
the cause, and he was to submit to his fate 
without a murmur, Mrs. Brown becoming depressed at 
these remarks, he bid her cheer up, telling her that his 
spirit would soon be with her again, and that they would 
be reunited in Heaven. 

; regard to his execution, he said that he desired 
Ro ceremonies either in the jail or on the scaf- 
fold from ministers who consent or approve of the en- 
slavement of their fellow-creatures; t he would pre- 
fer rather to be accompanied to the scaffold by a dozen 
@ave children and a good old slave mother, with their 
appeal to God for blessings on his soul, than all the elo- 
quence of the whole clergy of t..e Commonwealth com- 


MRS, BROWN’S OPINIONS. 


We learn from Captain Moore that she rather repelled 
all pone’ 28 his part to express sympathy with her un- 
der her ctions. 

She resented the idea that Captain Brown had done 
aly thing to deserve death, or to taint his name with 
disiionor, and declared that the ignominious character 
of the punishment that was about to be inflicted upon 
him was as cruel as it was unjust. She regarded him 
as @ martyr in a righteous cause, and was proud to be 
the wife of such a man. The gallows, she said, had no 
terrors for her or for him. She stated that she had not 
seen him since last June, about six months ago, and that 
they had been separated, with the exception of a few 
days, for nearly two years. They had, however, corre- 
sponded, and she had always felt a deep interest in the 
cause in which he was en 


PROCLAMATION BY GOVERNOR WISE, 


Governor Wise issued the following proclamation on 
28th ult. 


A PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOE. 

Whereas, I have calied forth a part of the militia of the 
State to suppress combination to obstruct the due execu- 
tion of the laws thereof in the ordinary course of pro- 
ceeding in the county of Jefferson, and may have to call 
for an additional force for that end, and am invested with 
authority by law to issue such orders and take such 
measures for procuring and transporting the detachments 
as shall seem best, and have appointed J. Lucius Davis 
Acting Quarter-master and Commissary-General for the 
troops under Major-General William B. Taliaferro, and 
assistant to the Adjutant-General here, for the accom- 
modation, equipment, and support of the detachments 
in service. 

Now, therefore, all persons are notified that the trains 
of the Winchester and Potomac Railroad Company are 
placed under orders of Acting Quarter-master and Com- 
missary-General Davis, for impressment on the Ist, 2d, 
and $d of December next. He will, under orders of Ma- 
jor-General Taliaferro, guard those trains for the use 
and occupation of Virginia troops alone, and permit no 
other transportation but for them. 


remain at home and on guard or patrol “pe on the 24 
of December, and to abstain from going to Charlestown. 
Orders are issued to prevent women and children, and 
strangers are hereby cautioned that there will be danger 
to them in approaching that place, or near it, on that day. 
oo necessary, martial law will be proclaimed and 
enforced. 

Given under my hand as Governor, and under the Seal 
of the Commonwealth, at Richmond, this 28th day of No- 
vember, 1850, and in the eighty-fourth year of the Com- 
monwealth. A. Wisz. 

Ry the Governor. 

‘Gro. W. Munrorp, Sec. of the Commonwealth. 


ANOTHER PROCLAMATION. 
The subjoined proclamation by the military and civic 
five days previous te the execu- 
on: 
PROCLAMATION, 
In pursuance of instructions frem the Governor of 
Virginia, notice is hereby given to all whom it may con- 


cern— 
That, as heretofore, parti¢ularly frem now until afber 
Friday next, the 24 of Deeember found with- 


in the county of Jefferson and counties adjacent, having 
ne known and proper business here, and who can not 
give a eatiafactory account of themselves, will be at once 


f being t the ion of John B 
texto resent a execut © rown, 
whether 


during the said period, and especially on the 2d of De- 
pane tizens of Jefferson and the surroundin 
Country are emp warned to remain at their 


homes, armed, and Ghai awe property. 
Information, received from reliable sources, clearly in- 
dicates that by so doing they will best consult their own 


No women er children will be allowed to come near the 
place of execution. : 


Wx. B. Tartarerno, Maj. Gen. Com. 


prew Houwree, 

James W. Sheriff. 
November 28, 1859. 


THE PREVIOUS EXCITEMENT. 


On the ist instant several persons, editors of the aboli- 
tion néwspapers published at the North, were ejected 
from the cars for 


on account of the arrangement entered into between 
Governor Wise and the President of the road. They 
left in the Washington train, declaring they were bound 
be in Chariestown to see the execution, and would 
reach there by the Orange and Alexandria road, where- 
upon the President of that road was informed of the fact. 
The American's Charlestown correspondent says that 
there is no falling off in the number of wild stories of 
fnvaders. Although martial law has not yet been pro- 
claimed, there is a military surveillance kept 
up, that subjects every one—even citizens—to great in- 
convenience. Even citizens can not pass through the 
suburbs without arrest and examination. On the arrival 
of the cars to-day two persons, unable to give a satisfac- 
tory account of t selves, were sent by an armed escort 
across the Maryland line.” Four suspicious characters 
have been arrested since Wednesday, one supposed to be 
Coppic’s brother. All are detained for the present. 
e Ohio merchants arrested at Harper's Ferry were 
after a short detention. . 


SOUTH CAROLINA READY FOR SECESSION. 


Governor Gist, of South Carolina, sent his message to 
the Legislature on November 30. In reference to the 
relations of the South to the North, he takes bold and 
decided ground against the agitators of the North, and in 
favor of a separation in the event of the election of a 
Black Republican President. 

The following resolutions were offered iy the South 
Carolina House on the same 7: 

** Resolved, That the State of South Carolina is ready 
to enter, together with the other slaveholding States, or 
stich as desire present action, into the formation of a 
Southern Confederacy. 

‘** Resolved, That. the Governor be requested to forward 
this resolution to the various Southern Executives.” 

Another resolution was offered, asking official informa- 


tion as to the condition of the State arsenals, armr, am- 
| munition, number of men enrolled in the State militia, 
the style of their arms otc. ~ 


And the citizens of this Commonwealth are warned to 


POWER OF THE POST-OFFICE IN VIRGINIA. 


Governor Wise having requested the opinion of At- 
torney-General Tucker, of Virginia, as to the bearing 
of the State laws upon the distribution of incendiary pub- 
lications through the Post-office, that officer writes a 
long report on the subject, in which he takes the ground 
that the Federal power to transmit mail-matter does not 
carry with it the — to publish and circulate, and 
therefore that local laws affecting such publications as 
the incendiary documents in question may be enforced. 
After this decision the circulation of objectionable mail- 


: oe | in Virginia may be regarded as definitely prohib- 


ite 
AFFAIRS ON THE RIO GRANDE. 


News from Brownsville, received at New Orleans by 
the Arizona, states that Captain Tobin, with a company 
of one hundred Rangers, was encamped half-way between 
Corpus Christi and Brownsville, awaiting reinforce- 
ments. Fifty men of the First Artillery had arrived at 
Brazos, and would proceed at once to Brownsville. The 
sworn statements put forth by one Miller, which an- 
nounced the capture of that town by Cortinas, prove to 
have been utterly false. The force at Brownsville, num- 
bering some three hundred men, was considered suffi- 
cient to repel any attack. Cortinas's chief officer had 
been executed at Brownsville. 


PERSONAL. 


The Utica Observer of Monday says: ‘‘ We are pleased 
to be able to state, on authority, that Mr. Smith con- 
tinues to improve. is bodily and mental condition are 
hopefully gaining. His appetite is better, and he sleeps 
better than when brought to the Asylum. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
TROUBLE BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


We read in the London ZJimes: ** From information 
derived from a vast number of independent sources, we 
entertain no doubt that a feeling of hostility more bitter 
than has existed in France since the peace of 1815, is at 
this moment entertained toward this country. The 
French Press, eo guarded on all other subjects, is on this 
outspoken. The moderate and reasonable Journal des 
Débats contains attacks upon England such as never be- 
fore, in moments of the greatest irritation, have appeared 
in its decorous columns. The Gazette de France lacks 
language to express the bitterness of its detestation, and 
the Univers is still more virulent than the organ of the 
Legitimists. The talk of thd army and navy is of revenge 
for victories forty-five and fifty-five years old, and their 
firm belief, as well as their ardent wish, is, that in a few 
months the signal will be given for the invasion of this 
country. The inhabitants of the departments from Brest 
to Calais experience a revival of the hostility of fifty years 
since, and, strange to say, burn with ardor for a war of 
which they must bear the brunt. We believe this to be 
a fair representation of the present state of feeling in 
France—nay, more, we believe the Emperor Napoleon 
himself would, if the question could be put to him, admit 
it to be 20. We believe he would tell us that he is our 
only friend, and that to his intervention alone we owe it 
that the two most powerful States of the world are not 
already involved in an exterminating conflict."’ 

The Paris correspondent of the 7imes of a late date 
states that a confidential communication of an important 
nature has been addressed by the Minister of the Interior 
to all the Prefects of France, with a view of obviating 
the effect produced in England by the violent language 
ofthe French Press. The Prefects are instructed to in- 
vite such journals to be more circumspect. The Minister 
says that a journal, while defending energetically the 
rights of the country, might easily avoid offending the 
susceptibility of a great people by — this line of 
conduct, Also, that the dignity of the Imperial policy 
may be reconciled with the interests of the alliance of 
France and the maintenance of peace. 


FRANCE. 
THE NEW FASHIONS. 


The Times correspondent says: 

** When one of the imperial chroniclers announced a 
few days ago, from Compiégne, that Her Majesty, the 
Empress had, or was going to, discard crinoline, and in 
its place adopted woolen stuffs for dresses, cut short 
enough to show the ankles, I confess that I determined 
not to give the incredible piece of intelligence; but here 
it is, after all—the power of crinoline is strong even in 


articulo mortis. 

** Another mode, however, adopted by the ladies at 
Compiégne, and for any thing the writer knows, in the 
City also, is that of long gaiters. For some time we 
have remarked these elegant inventions in the 
shop-windows, without exactly comprehending the honor 
and the delight that awaited them. They are made of 
black, straw-colored, or check cloth, are lined interiorly 
with silk, are provokitigly graceful and metrical in 
form, and are intended to embrace hermetically from the 


ankle to the knee the aristocratic limbs of the amazons - 


and huntresses of Compiégne. The mode will certainly 
take, and for a reason which is well explained by a word 
that occurs in a piece now the vogue at the Palais Royal 
Theatre. Ravel is made to say to his intended bride, a 
tall, gaunt, fearfully meagre e, whom he is 
forced to marry, that he will e her to America to 
live. *Oh, America!’ exclaims the spectre; ‘ pronounce 
again that dear word!" ‘Ah! And why, I of you," 
says Ravel, in astonishment, ‘such enthusiasm for Amer- 
ica? ‘Oh, mon cher, it is the country of cotton !*” 


THE NEW CONGRESS. 


A dispatch dated Paris, November 20, says: 

‘*No formal invitation to take part in the Congress, 
which is to be held on the 15th of December, has yet 
been sent by France to Eng ; but Count Persigny 
has been instructed to arra e prelimin condi- 
tions with Lord John Russell. The formal and official 
invitation will be sent to London from the Cabinets of 
Vienna and Paris simultaneously. The invitations will 
not be identical. Austria will propose that the Congress 
assemble in Paris, while France will abstain from indi- 
cating any place. It is certain that Austria, through the 
medium of Prince Metternich, has against the 
nomination of a Regent by Piedmont, as such a Regency 
would be contrary to the conditions of the treaty of peace 
signed at Zurich. It is stated that has 
made representation against the Regency. 


STALY. . 
PRINCE CARIGNAN DECLINTS THE REGENCY. 


Prinee Carignan has declined the Regency tendered 
him by the Central Italian States. The Piedmontese 
Gazette thus announces the proceedings in the matter: 

‘* Prince de Carignan gave audience on the 14th to 
Chevalier Minghotti and Chevalier Peruzzi who had 
come here to request the Prince to accept the Regency 
conferred upon him by the National Assemblies of Parma, 
Modena, the Romagna, and Tuscany.” 

» **The Prince in his reply said, ‘I am deeply moved by 
your offer, and tender my thanks to the Assemblies and 
people of Central Italy who have given me so great a 
proof of their confidence. I believe that in making this 
offer you are influenced less by my personal merits than 
your devotedness toward the King, and by your feelings, 
which are not only liberal and national, but also those of 
order and so monarchical institutions. Weighty 
reasons of political propriety and the approaching Con- 
gress deter me, much to my regret, from responding to 
aoe appeal, and accepting the charge offered me. This 

orbearance on my part, and the sacrifice I am thus mak- 
ing, will prove more useful to the interests ef our com- 
mon country than if I had acted otherwise, Neverthe. 
leas, I thought to do.an act of service in designating the 
Chevalier Buoncom as the person who ought to be 
intrusted with the Regency of Central Italy. Retura my 
you represent, and tell them their 


thanks to the peo . 
perseverance general conduct deserve the 
sympathies of Tell them te reckon alwayson 
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the King, who will support their wishes, and wh 
oats abandon those who intrust their destinies to ‘hin 
oyalty. 


WHO IS TO BE REGENT? 


Prince Carignan has summoned Chevalier Buoncem. | 
ito undertake the Regency, who at first intimated 

is readiness to accept the honor and nsibility of 
that office. It was stated subsequently that Chevalier 
Buoncompagni had postponed his departure for Central 
Italy to assume the Regency. The Emperor Napoleon 
disapproves the whole proceeding, and has notified such. 
ournals are unanimous in declarip that the King b 
dinia can not recede from his act. — 


SPAIN. 
THE WAR WITH MOROCCO. 


* Marshal O'Donnell had returned to Cadiz, after having 
effected a survey of the coast of Africa, Military opera- 
tians were to commence immediately. 

The protest of the Moorish Government against the 
conduct of Spain, in declaring war, is published. It as- 
serts that the demands of Spain, in each instance, upon be- 
ing conceded to, were followed by increased pretensions; 
and also, Morocco protests against Spain because that 
on three occasions she paid no attention to her engage- 
ments, and declared war without legitimate notice, 
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HARTRIGHT’S NARRATIVE—Continued. 
VII. 


WHEN I entered the room, I found Miss Hal- 
combe and an elderly lady seated at the lunch- 
eon-table. 

The elderly lady, when I was presented to her, 
proved to be Miss Fairlie’s former governess, 
Mrs. Vesey, who had been !riefly described to 
me by my lively companion at the breakfast-ta- 
ble, as possessed of ‘‘all the cardinal virtues, 
and counting for nothing.” I can dolittle more 
than offer my humble testimony to the truthful- 
ness of Miss Halcombe’s sketch of the old lady’s 
character. Mrs. Vesey looked the personifica- 
tion of human composure and female amiability. 
A calm enjoyment of a calm existence beamed 
in drowsy smiles on her plump, placid face. 
Some of us rush through life; and some of us 
saunter through life. Mrs. Vesey sat through 
life. Sat in the house, early and late; sat in 
the garden; sat in unexpected window-seats in 
passages ; sat (on a camp-stool) when her friends 
tried to take her out walking; sat before she 
looked at any thing, before she talked of any 
thing, before she answered, Yes, or No, to the 
commonest question—always with the same se- 
rene smile on her lips, the same vacantly atten- 
tive turn of her head, the same snugly, comfort- 
able position of her hands and arms, under ey- 
ery possible change of domestic circumstances. 
A mild, a compliant, an unutterably tranquil 
and harmless old lady, who never by any chance 
suggested the idea that she had been actually 
alive since the hour of her birth. Nature has 
so much to do in this world, and is engaged in 
generating such a vast variety of coexistent pro- 
ductions, that she must surely be now and then 
too flurried and confused to distinguish between 
the different processes that she is carrying on 
at the same time. Starting from this point of 
view, it will always remain my private persua- 
sion that Nature was abso in making cab- 
bages when Mrs. Vesey was born, and that the 
good lady suffered the uences of a vegeta- 
ble ee in the mind of the Mother of 
us 


‘Now, Mrs. Vesey,” said Miss Halcombe, 
looking brighter, sharper, and readier than ever, 
contrast with the undemonstrative old lady at 

er side, “ what will you have? A cutlet?’ 

Mrs, Vesey crossed her dimpled hands on the 
edge of*the table; smiled placidly; and said, 
‘* Yes, dear.” 

“What is that, opposite Mr. Hartright? 
Boiled chicken, is it not? I-thought you liked 
boiled chicken better than cutlet, Mrs. Vesey ?” 

Mrs. Vesey took her dimpled hands off the 
edge of the table and crossed them on her me 
instead; nodded contemplatively at the boil 
chicken, and said, ‘* Yes, dear.” 

Well, but which will you have, to-day? 
Shall Mr. Hartright give you some chicken? or 
shall I give you some cutlet ?” : 

Mrs. Vesey put one of her dimpled hands 
back again on the edge of the table; hesitated 
drowsily; and.said, ‘‘ Which you please, dear.” 

‘*‘Mercyon me! it’s a question for your taste, 
my good lady, not for mine. Suppose you have 
a little of both? and suppose you begin with the 
chicken, because Mr. Hartright looks devoured 
by anxiety’to carve for you?” 

Mrs. Vesey put the other dimpled hand back 
on the edge of the table; brightened dimly, one 
moment; went ovt again, the next; bowed obe- 
diently; and saii, ‘‘If you please, Sir.” 

Surely a mild, a compliant, an unutterably 
tranquil and harmless old lady? But enough, 
perhaps, for the present, of Mrs. Vesey. 


All this time there were no signs of Miss 
Fairlie. We finished our luncheon; ane still 
she never appeared. Miss Halcombe, whose 
quick eye nothing escaped, noticed the looks 
that I cast, from time to time, in the direction 
of the door. 

‘¢T understand you, Mr. Hartright,” she said; 
‘‘yvou are wondering what has become of your 
ite pupil. She has been down stairs, and has 
got over her headache ; but has not sufficiently 
recovered her appetite to join us at lunch. If 

ou will put yourself under my charge, I think 
i ean undertake to find her somewhere in the 
garden.” 

She took up a parasol, lying on a chair near 
her, and led the way out, by a long window at 
the bottom of the room, which opened on to the 
lawn, It is almost unnecessary to say that we 


; came ou 
bin ec 
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left Mrs. Vesey still seated at the table, with 
her dimpled hands still crossed on the edge of 
it; apparently settled in that position for the 
rest of the afternoon. ; 

As we crossed the lawn, Miss Halcombe look- 
ed at me significantly, and shook her head. 


“That mysterious adventure of yours,” she. 


said, ‘still remains involved in its own appro- 
priate midnight darkness. I have been all the 
morning looking over my mother’s lettets; and 
I have made no discoveries yet. However, 
don’t despair, Mr. Hartright. This is matter 
of curiosity ;. and you have got a woman for 
your ally. Under such conditions, success is 
certain, sooner or later. The letters are not 
exhausted. I have three packets still left, and 
you may confidently rely on my spending the 
whole evening over them.” 

Here, then, was one of my anticipations of 
the morning still unfulfilled. I began to won- 
der, next, whether my introduction to Miss 
Fairlie would disappoint the expectations that 
I had been forming of her since b 


time. 

‘¢ And how did you get on with my uncle?” 
inquired Miss be, as we left the lawn 
and turned into a shrubbery. ‘‘ Was he par- 
ticularly nervous this morning? Never mind 
considering about your answer, Mr. Hartright. 
The mere fact of your being obliged to consider 
is enough for me. I see in your face that he 
was particularly nervous; and, as I am amiably 
unwilling to throw you into the same condition, 
I ask no more.” 

We turned off into a winding path while she 
was speaking, and approached a pretty summer- 


house, built of wood, in the form of a miniature’ 


Swiss chalet. The one room of the summer- 
house, as we ascended the step§ at the door, was 
occupied by a lady. She was ‘standi 
near a rustic table, looking out at the inlan 
view of moor and hill presented by a gap in the 
trees, and absently turning over the leaves of a 
little sketch-book that lay at her side. This 
was Miss Fairlie. t 

How can I describe her? How can I sep- 
arate her from my own sensations, and from 
all that has happened in the later time? How 
can I see her again as she looked when my 
eyes first rested on her—as she should look, 
now, to the eyes that are about to see her in 
these pages? 

The water-color drawing that I made-of Laura 
Fairlie, at an after-period,/in the place and at- 
titude in which I first saw her, lies on my desk 
while I write. I look at it, and there dawns 
upon me brightly, from the dark greenish-brown 
back-ground of the summer-house, a light, 
youthful figure, clothed in a simple muslin 
dress, the pattern of it formed by broad altern- 
ate stripes of delicate blue and white. A 
scarf of the same material sits crisply and 
closely round her shoulders, and a little straw- 
hat, of the natural color, plainly and sparingly 
trimmed with ribbon to match the gown, covers 
her head, and throws its soft pearly shadow over 
the upper part of her face. Her hair is of so 
faint and pale a brown—not flaxen, and yet al- 
most as light; not golden, and yet almost as 
glossy—that it nearly melts, here and there, into 
the shadow of the hat. It is plainly parted and 
drawn back over her ears, and the line of it 
ripples naturally as it crosses her forehead. The 
eyebrows are rather darker than the hair; and 
the eyes are of that soft, limpid, turquoise blue, 
so often sung by the poets, so seldom seen in 
real life. Lovely eyes in color, lovely eyes in 
form—large and tender and quietly thoughtful 
—but beautiful above all things in the clear 
truthfulness of look that dwells in their inmost 
depths, and shines through all their changes of 
expression with the light of a purer and a better 
world. The charm—most gently and yet most 
_ distinctly expressed—which they shed over the 
whole face, so covers and transforms its little 
natural human blemishes elsewhere, that it is 
difficult t6 estimate the relative merits and de- 
fects of the other features. It is hard .to see 
that the lower part of the face is too delicately 
refined away toward the chin to be in full and 
fair proportion with the upper part; that the 
nose, in escaping the aquiline bend (always 
hard and cruel in a woman, no matter how ab- 
stractedly perfect it may be), has erred a little 
in the other extreme, and has missed the ideal 
straightness of line; and that the sweet, sensi- 
tive lips are subject to a slight nervous contrac- 
tion, when she smiles, which draws them up- 
ward a little at one corner, toward the cheek. 
It might be possible to note these blemishes in 
another woman’s face, but it is not easy to dwell 
son them in hers, so subtly are they connected 
with all that is individual and characteristic in 

her expression, and so closely does the expres- 
sion depend for its full play and life, in every 
other feature, on the moving impulse of the eyes. 

Does my poor portrait of her, my fond, patient 
labor of long and happy days, show me these 
things? Ah, how few of them are in the dim 
mechanical drawing, and how many in the mind 
with which I regard it! A fair, delicate girl, 
in a pretty ‘light dress, trifling with the leaves 
of a sketch-book, while she looks up from it 
with truthful innocent blue eyes—that is all 
the drawing can say; all, perhaps, that even 
the deeper reach of thought and pen can say in 
their language, either. The woman who first 
gives life, light, and form to our shadowy con- 
ceptions of beauty, fills a void in our spiritual 
nature that has remained unknown to us till 
she appeared. Sympathies that lie too deep 
for words, too deep almost for thoughts, are 
touched, at such times, by other charms than 
those which the senses feel and which the re- 
sources of expression can realize. The mystery 
which underlies the beauty of women is never 
raised above the reach of all expression until it 
has claimed kindred with the deeper mystery 
in our own souls. Then, and then only, has it 


to discover. 


passed beyond the narrow region on which light 
falls, in this world, from the pencil and the pen. 

Think of her, as you thought of the first wo- 
man who quickened the pulses within you that 


‘the rest of her sex had no art to stir. Let the 


kind, candid blue eyes meet yours, as they met 
mine, with the one matchless look which we 
both remember so well. Let her voice speak 
the music that you once loved best, attuned as 
sweetly to your ear as to mine. Let her foot- 
step, as she comes and goes in these pages, be 
like that other footstep to whose airy fall your 
own heart once beat time. Take her as the vis- 
ionary nursling of your own fancy; and she will 
grow upon you, all the more clearly, as the liv- 
ing woman who dwells in mine. 

Among the sensations that crowded on me, 
when my eyes first looked upon her—familiar 
sensations which we all know, which spring to 
life in most of our hearts, die again in so many, 
and renew their bright existence in so few— 
there was one that troubled and perplexed me; 
one that seemed strangely inconsistent and unac- 
countably out of place in Miss Fairlie’s presence. 

_ Mingling with the vivid impression produced 
by the ‘charm of her fair face and head, her 
sweet expression, and her winning simplicity 
of manner, was another impression, which, in 
a shadowy way, suggested to me the idea of 
something wanting. At one time it seemed 
like something wanting in fer; at another, like 
something wanting in myself, which hindered 
me from understanding her as I ought. The 
impression was always strongest, in the most 
contradictory manner, when she looked at me; 
or, in other words, when I was-most conscious 
of the harmony and charm of her face, and yet, 
at the same time, most troubled by the sense 
of an incompleteness which it was impossible 
Something wanting—something 
wanting—and where it was, and what it was, I 
could not say. - 

The effect of this curious caprice of fancy (as 
I thought it then) was not of a nature to set me 
at my ease, during a first interview with Miss 
Fairlie. The few kind words of welcome which 
she spoke found me hardly self-possessed enough 
to thank her in the customary phrases of reply. 
Observing my hesitation, and no doubt attribut- 
ing it, naturally enough, to some momentary 
shyness, on my part, Miss Halcombe took the 
business of talking, as easily and readily as 
usual, into her own hands. 

‘¢‘ Look there, Mr. Hartright,” she said, point- 
ing to the sketch-book on the table, and to*the 
little delicate wandering hand that was ‘still 
trifling with it. ‘* Surely you will acknowledge 
that your model pupil is found at last? The 
moment she hears that you are in the house, 
she seizes her inestimable sketch-book, looks 
universal Nature straight in the face, and longs 
to begin!” 

Miss Fairlie laughed with a ready good-hu- 
mor, which broke out, as brightly as if it had 
been part of the sunshine above us, over her 
lovely face. 

‘‘T must not take credit to myself where no 
credit is due,” she said; her clear, truthful blue 
eyes looking alternately at Miss Halcombe and 
atme. ‘Fond as I am of drawing, I am so 
conscious of my own ignorance that I am more 
afraid than anxious to begin. Now I know you 
are here, Mr. Hartright, I find myself looking 
over my sketches, as I used to look over my les- 
sons when I a little girl, and when I was 
sadly afraid that I should turn out not fit to be 
heard.” 

She made the confession very prettily and 
simply, and, with quaint, childish earnestness, 
drew the sketch-book away close to her own 
side of the table. Miss Halcombe cut the knot 
of the little embarrassment forthwith, in her 
resolute, downright way. | 

“Good, bad, or indifferent,” she said, “the 
pupil’s sketches must pass through the fiery 
ordeal of the master’s judgment—and there’s 
an end of it. Suppose we take them with us 
in the carriage, Laura, and let Mr. Hartright 
see them, for the first time, under circumstances 
of perpetual jolting and interruption? If we 
can only confuse him all through the drive, be- 
tween Nature as it is, when he looks up at the 
view, and Nature as it is not, when he looks 
down again at our sketch-books, we shall drive 
him into the last desperate refuge of paying us 
compliments, and shall slip through his profes- 
sional fingers with our pet feathers of vanity all 
unruffied.” 

‘‘T hope Mr. Hartright will pay me no com- 
pliments,” said Miss Fairlie, as we all left the 
summer-house. 

“‘May I venture to inquire why you express 
that hope ?” I asked. 

‘“‘ Because I shall believe all that you say to 
me,” she answered, simply. 

In those few words she unconsciously gave 
me the key to her whole character; to that 
generous trust in others which, in her nature, 
grew innocently out of the sense of her own 
truth. I only knew it intuitively, then. I know 
it by experience, now. 

We merely waited to rouse good Mrs. Vesey 
from the place which she still occupied at the 
deserted luncheon-table, before we entered the 
open carriage for our promised drive. The old 
lady and Miss Halcombe occupied the back 
seat; and Miss Fairlie and I sat together in 
front, with the sketch-book open between us, 
fairly exhibited at last to my professional eyes. 
All serious criticism on the drawings, even if I 
had been disposed to volunteer it, was rendered 
impossible by Miss Halcombe’s lively resolution 
to see nothing but the ridiculous side of the 
Fine Arts, as practiced by herself, her sister, 
and ladies in general. I can remember the 
conversation that passed, far more easily than 
the sketches that I mechanically looked over. 
That part of the talk, especially, in which Miss 
Fairlie teok any share, is still as vividly impress- 


ed on my memory as if I had heard it only a 
few hours ago. 

Yes! let me acknowledge that, on this first 
day, I let the charm of her presence lure me 
from the recollection of myself and my position. 
The most trifling of the questions that she put 
to me, on the subject of using her pencil and 
mixing her colors; the slightest alterations of 
expression in the lovely eyes that looked into 
mine, with such an earnest desire to learn all 
that I could teach and to discover all that I 
could show, attracted more of my attention than 
the finest view we passed through, or the grand- 
est changes of light and shade, as they flowed 
into each other over the waving moorland and 
the level beach. At any time, and under any 
circumstances of human interest, is it not strange 
to see how little real hold the objects of the 
natural world amidst which we live can gain on 
our hearts and minds? We goto Nature for 
comfort in trouble, and sympathy in joy, only 
in books. Admiration of those beauties of the 
inanimate world, which modern poetry so large- 
ly and so eloquently describes, is not, even in 
the best of us, one of the original instincts of 
our nature. As children, we none of us possess 
it. No uninstructed man or woman possesses 
it. ‘Those whose lives are most exclusively pass- 
ed amidst the ever-changing wonders of sea and 
land, are also those who are most universally 
insensible to every aspect of Nature not directly 
associated with the human interest of their call- 
ing. Our capacity of appreciating the beauties 
of the earth we live on, is, in truth, one of the 
civilized accomplishments which we all learn, 
as an Art; and, more, that very capacity is rare- 
ly practiced by any of us except when our minds 
are most indolent and most unoccupied. How 
much share have the attractions of Nature ever 
had in the pleasurable or painful interests and 
emotions of ourselves or our friends? What 
space do they ever occupy in the thousand little 
narratives of personal experience which pass 
every day by word of mouth from one of us to 
the other? All that our minds can compass, 
all that our hearts can learn, can be accomplish- 
ed with equal certainty, equal profit, and equal 
satisfaction to ourselves, in the poorest as in the 
richest prospect that the face of the earth can 
show. There is surely a reason for this want 
of inborn sympathy between the creature and 
the creation around it, a reason which may per- 
haps be found in the widely-differing destinies 
of man and his earthly sphere. The grandest 
mountain prospect that the eye can range over 
is appointed to annihilation. The smallest hu- 
man interest that the pure heart can feel, is ap- 
pointed to immortality. 

We had been out nearly three hours, when 
the carriage again passed through the gates of 
Limmeridge House. 

On our way back, I had let the ladies settle 
for themselves the first point of view which they 
were to sketch, under my instructions, on the 
afternoon of the next day. When they with- 
drew to dress for dinner, and when I was alone 
again in my little sitting-room, my spirits seem- 
ed to leave me on a sudden. [I felt ill at ease 
and dissatisfied with myself, I hardly knew 
why. Perhaps I was now conscious, for the 
first time, of having enjoyed our drive too much 
in the character of a guest, and too little in the 
character of a drawing-master. Perhaps that 
strange sense of something wanting, either in 
Miss Fairlie or in myself, which had perplexed 
me when I was first introduced to her, haunted 
me still. Anyhow, it was a relief to my spirits 
when the dinner-bell called me out of my soli- 
tude, and took me back to the society of the la- 
dies of the house. 

I was struck, on entering the drawing-room, 
by the curious contrast, rather in material than 
in color, of the dresses which they. now wore. 
While Mrs. Vesey and Miss Halcombe were 
richly clad (each in the manner ‘most becoming 
to her age), the first in silver-gray, and the 
second in that delicate primrose-yellow color, 
which matches so well with a dark complexion 
and black hair, Miss Fairlie was unpretending- 
ly and almost poorly dressed in plain white mus- 
lin. It was spotlessly pure; it was beautifully 
put on; but still it was the sort of dress which 
the wife or daughter of a poor man might have 
worn; and it made the heiress of Limmeridge 
House, so far as externals went, look less afflu- 
ent in circumstances than her own governess. 
At a later period, when I learned to know more 
of Miss Fairlie’s character, I discovered that 
this curious contrast, on the wrong side, was 
due to her natural delicacy of feeling and nat- 
ural intensity of aversion to the slightest per- 
sonal display of her own wealth. Neither Mrs. 
Vesey nor Miss Halcombe could ever induce 
her to let the advantage in dress desert the two 
ladies who were poor, to lean to the side of the 
one lady who was rich. 

When dinner was over, we returned together 
to the drawing-room. Although Mr. Fairlie 
(emulating the magnificent condescension of 
the monarch who had picked up Titian’s brush 
for him) had instructed his butler to consult my 
wishes in relation to the wine that I might pre- 
fer after dinner, I was resolute enough to resist 
the temptation of sitting in solitary grandeur 
among bottles of my own choosing, and sensi- 
ble enough to ask the ladies’ permission to leave 
the table with them habitually, on the civilized 
foreign plan, during the period of my residence 
at Limmeridge House. | 

The drawing-room, t@? which we had now 
withdrawn for the rest of the evening, was on 
the ground-floor, and was of the same shape and 
size as the breakfast-room. Large glass doors 
at the lower end opened on to a terrace, beau- 
tifully ornamented along its whole length with 
a profusion of flowers. The soft, hazy twilight 
was just shading leaf and blossom alike into 
harmony with its own sober hues, as we enter- 
ed the room; and the sweet evening scent of 


the flowers met us with its fragrant welcome 
through the open glass doors. Good Mrs. 
Vesey (always the first of the party to sit down) 
took ——_ of an arm-chair in a corner, and 
dozed off comfortably to sleep. At my request, 
Miss Fairlie placed herself at the piano. As I 
followed her to a seat near the instrument, I 
saw Miss Halcombe retire into a recess of one 
of the side windows, to proceed with the search 
through her mother’s letters by the last quiet 
rays of the evening light. 

How vividly that peaceful home-picture of 
the drawing-room comes back to me while I 
write! From the place where I sat, I could see 
Miss Halcombe’s graceful figure, half of it in 
soft light, half in mysterious shadow, bending 
intently over the letters in her lap; while, near- 
er to me, the fair profile of the player at the 
piano was just delicately defined against. the 
faintly deepening back-ground of the inner wall 
of the room. Outside, on the terrace, the clus- 
tering flowers and long grasses and creepers 
waved so gently in the light evening air, that 
the sound of their rustling never reached us. 
The sky was without a cloud; and the dawning 
mystery of moonlight began to tremble already 
in the region of the eastern heaven. The sense 
of peace and seclusion soothed all thought and 
feeling into a rapt, unearthly repose; and the 
balmy quiet that deepened ever with the deep- 
ening light, seemed to hover over us with a gen- 
tler influence still, when there stole upon it 
from the piano the heavenly tenderness of the 
music of Mozart. It was an evening of sights 
and sounds never to forget. | 

We all sat silent in the places we had chosen 
—Mrs. Vesey still sleeping, Miss Fairlie still 
playing, Miss Halcombe still readirg—till the 
light failed us. By this time the moon had 
stolen round to thé terrace, and soft, mysterious 
rays of light were slanting already across the 
lower end of the room. The change from the 
pene obscurity was so beautiful, that we ban- 
ished the lamps, by common consent, when the 
servant brought them in; and kept the large 
room unlighted, except by the glimmer of the 
two candles at the piano. 

For half an hour more, the music still went 
on. After that, the beauty of the moonlight 
view on the terrace tempted Miss Fairlie out to 
look at it; and I followed-her. When the 
candles at the piano had been lighted, Miss 
Halcombe had changed her place, so as to con- 
tinue her examination of the letters by their as- 
sistance. We left her, on a low chair, at one 
side of the instrument, so absorbed over her 
reading that she did not seem to notice when 
we moved. 

We had been out on the terrace together, 
just in front of the glass doors, hardly so long 
as five minutes, I should think; and Miss Fair- 
lie was, by my advice, just tying her white 
handkerchief over her head as a precaution 
against the night air—when I heard Miss Hal- 
combe’s voice—low, eager, and altered from its 
natural lively tone—pronounce my name. 

“Mr. Hartright,” she said, ‘‘ will you come 
here for a minute? I want to speak to you.” 

I entered the room again immediately. The 
piano stood about half-way down along the in- 
ner wall. On the side of the instrument far- 
thest from the terrace, Miss Halcombe was sit- 
ting with the letters scattered on her lap, and 
with one in her hand selected from them, and 
held close to the candle. On the side nearest 
to the terrace there stood a low ottoman, on 
which I took my place. In this position, I was 
not far from the glass doors; and I could see 
Miss Fairlie plainly, as she passed and 
the opening on to the terrace; walking slowly 
from end to end of it in the full radiance of the 
moon. | 

‘‘T want you to listen while I read the eon- 
cluding passages in this letter,” said Miss Hal- 
combe. ‘‘ Tell me if you think they throw any 
light upon your strange adventure on the road 
to London. The letter is addressed by my mo- 


ther to her second husband, Mr. Fairlie; and . 


the date refers to a period of between eleven and 
twelve years since. At that time, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fairlie, and my half-sister Laura, had been liv- 
ing for years in this house; and I was away 


from them, completing my education at a school 


in Paris.” 


She looked and spoke earnestly, and as I 


thought, a little uneasily, as well. At the mo- 
ment when she raised the letter to the candle 
before beginning to read it, Miss Fairlie passed 
us on the terrace, looked in for a moment, and, 
seeing that we were engaged, slowly walked on. 
Miss Halcombe began to read, as follows : 


‘¢ ¢ You will be tired, my dear Philip, of hear- 
ing perpetually about my schools and my schol- 
ars. Lay the blame, pray, on the dull uniform- 
ity of life at Limmeridge, and not on me. Be- 
sides, this time, J have something really inter- 
esting to tell you about a new scholar. 

‘¢* You know old Mrs. Kempe, at the village 
shop. Well, after years of ailing, the doctor 
has at last given her up, and she is dying slowly, 
day by day. Her only living relation, a sister, 
arrived last week to take care Of her. This 
sister comes all the way from Hampshire—her 
name is Mrs. Catherick. Four days ago Mra. 
Catherick came here to see me, and brought her 
only child with her, a sweet little girl, about a 
year older than our darling Laura— ” 

As the last sentence fell from the reader’s 
lips, Miss Fairlie passed us on the terrace once 
more. She was softly singing to herself one of 
the melodies which she had been playing earlier 
in the evening. Miss Halcombe waited till she 
had passed out of sight again; and then went 
on with the letter: ae 

‘¢¢ Mrs. Catherick is a decent, well-behaved, 


respectable woman ; middle aged, and with the | 


remains of having been moderately, only mod- 
erately, nice-looking. There is something ir 
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her manner and her appearance, however, which 
“I can’t make out. She is reserved about her- 
self to the point of downright secrecy ; and there 
is a look inher face—I can’t describe it—which 
suggests to me that she has something on her 
» mind. She is altogether what you would call a 
walking mystery. Her errand at Limmeridge 
House, however, was simple enough. When 
she left Hampshire to nurse her sister, Mrs. 
Kempe, through her last illness, she had been 
obliged to bring her daughter with he., through 
having no one at home to take care of the little 
girl. Mrs..Kempe may die in a week’s time, 
or may linger on for months; and Mrs. Cathe- 
rick’s object was to ask me to let her daughter, 
Anne, have the bencfit of attending my school ; 
subject to the condition of her being removed 
from it to go home again with her mother, after 
Mrs. Kempe’s death. “I consented at once ; and 
when Laura and I went out for our walk, we 
took the little girl (who is just eleven years old) 
to the school, that very day.’” 


Once more, Miss Fairlie’s figure, bright and 
soft in its snowy muslin dress—her face prettily 
framed by the white folds of the handkerchief 
which she had tied under her chin—passed by 
us in the moonlight. Once more, Miss Hal- 
combe waited till she was out of sight ; and then 
went on: 


“¢T have taken a violent fancy, Philip, to 
my new scholar, for a reason which I mean to 
keep till the last for the sake of surprising you. 
Ifler mother having told me as little about the 
child as she told me of herself, I was left to 
discover (which I did on the first day when we 
tried her at lessons) that the poor little thing’s 
intellect is not developed as it ought to be at 
her age. Seeing this, I had her up to the house 
the next day, and privately arranged with the 
doctor to come and watch her and question her, 
and tell me what he thought. His opinion is 
that she will grow out of it. But he says her 
cireful bringing up at school is a matter of 
great importance just now, because her unusual 


. slowness in acquiring ideas implies an unusual 


tenacity in keeping them when they are once 
received into her mind. Now, my love, you 
must not imagine, in your off-hand way, that I 
have been attaching myself to an idiot. This 
poor litthe Anne Catherick is a sweet, affection- 
ate, grateful girl, and says the quaintest, pretti- 
est things (as you shall judge by an instance) 
in the most oddly sudden, surprised, half-fright- 
ened way. Although she is dressed very neat- 
ly, her clothes show a sad want of taste in color 
and pattern. So I arranged, yesterday, that 
some of our darling Laura’s old white frocks 
an:l white hats should be altered for Anne Cath- 
erick, explaining to her that little girls of her 
complexion looked neater and better all in white 
than in any thingelse. She hesitated and seem- 
el puzzled for a minute, then flushed up, and 
appeared to understand. Her little hand clasp- 
cl mine suddenly. She kissed it, Philip, and 
sail (oh, so earnestly!), ‘‘I will always wear 
white as long asI live. It will help me to re- 
m:mber you, ma’am, and to think that I am 
pleasing you still, when I go away and see you 
9 more.” This is only one specimen of the 
qaaint things she says so prettily. Poor little 
soui! She shall -have a stock of white: frocks, 
made with good deep tucks, to let out for her 
n3 she grows—’”’ 


Miss Halcombe paused, and loeked at me 
across the piano. 

‘Did the forlorn woman whom you met in the 
hizh-road seem young?” she asked. Young 
cuough ‘to be two or three-and-twenty ?” 

‘¢ Yes, Miss Halcombe, as young as that.” 

‘¢ And she was strangely dressed, from head 
“to foot, all in white ?” 

All in white.” 

While the answer was passing my lips Miss 
Fairlie glided into view on the terrace for the 
third time. Instead of proceeding on her walk, 
she stopped, with her back turned toward us, 
and, leaning on the balustrade of the terrace, 
looked down into the garden beyond. My eyes 
fixed upon the white gleam of her muslin gown 


and head-dress in the moonlight, and a sensa- | 


tion, for which I can find no name—a sensa- 


th 
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tion that quickened my pulse and raised a flut- 
tering at my heart—began to steal over me. 

‘All in white!” Miss Halcombe repeated. 
“The most important sentences in the letter, 
Mr. Hartright, are those at the end, which I 
will read to you immediately. But I can’t help 
dwelling a little upon the coincidence of the 
white costume of: the woman you met, and the 
white frocks which produced that strange an- 
swer from my mother’s little scholar. The doc- 
tor may have been wrong when he discovered 
the child’s defects of intellect, and predicted 
that she would ‘ grow out of them.’ She may 
never have grown out of them; and the old 
grateful fancy about dressing in white, which 
was a serious feeling to the girl, may be a seri- 
ous feeling to the woman still.” 

I said a few words in answer—I hardly know 
what. All my attention was concentrated on 
the white gleam of Miss Fairlie’s muslin dress. 

‘“‘ Listen to the last sentences of the letter,” 
said Miss Halcombe. ‘I think they will sur- 
prise you.” 

As she raised the letter to the light of the 
candle, Miss Fairlie turned from the balustrade, 
looked doubtfully up and down the terrace, ad- 
vanced a step toward the glass doors, and then 
stopped, facing us. 

Meanwhile, Miss Halcombe read me the last 
sentences to which she had referred: 


*< And now, my love, seeing that I am at the 
end of my paper, now for the real reason, the 
surprising reason, for my fondness for little 
Anne Catherick. My dear Philip, although she 
is not half so pretty, she is, nevertheless, by one 
of those extraordinary caprices of accidental re- 
semblance which one sometimes sees, the liv- 
ing likeness, in her hair, her complexion, the col- 
or of her eyes, and the shape of her face—’ ”’ 

I started up from the ottoman before Miss 
Halcombe could pronounce the next w ds. A 
thrill of the same feeling whichran th: gh me 
when the touch was laid upon my shoulder on 
the lonely high-road, chilled me again. 

There stood Miss Fairlie, a white figure, alene 
in the moonlight; in her attitude, in the turn 
of her head, in her complexion, in the shape 
of her face, the living image, at that distance 
and under those circumstances, of the woman 
in white! The doubt which had troubled my 


viction in an instant. That ‘‘ something want- 
ing” was my own recognition of the ominous 
likeness between the fugitive from the asylum 
and the heiress of Limmeridge House. 

“You see it!’ said’ Miss Halcombe. She 
dropped the useless letter, and her eves flashed 
as they met mine. ‘‘ You sce it now, as my 
mother saw it eleven years since!” 

‘*T see it—more unwillingly than I can say. 
To associate that forlorn, friendless, lost wo- 
man, even by an accidental likeness only, with 
Miss Fairlie, seems like casting a shadow on the 
future of the bright creature who stands looking 
at us now. Let me lose the impression again, 
as soon as possible. Call her in, out of the 
dreary moonlight—pray call her in!” 

“Mr. Hartright, you surprise me. What- 
ever women may be, I thought that men, in 
the nineteenth century, were above supersti- 
tion.” 

** Pray call her in!” 

*‘Hush, hush! She is eoming of her own 
accord, Say nothing in her presence. Let this 
discovery of the likeness be kept a secret be- 
iween you andmé. Come in, Laura; come in, 
and wake Mrs. Vesey with the piano. Mr. 
Hartright is petitioning for some more music, 
and he wants it, this time, of the lightest and 
liveliest kind,” 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1859, 
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BY GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


CHAPTER LXXXII. 
IN VINO VERITAS. 


_ Tue Honorable Abel Newt was elected to 
Congress in place of the Honorable Watkins 
Bodley, who withdrew on account of the embar- 
rassment of his private affairs. At a special 
meeting of the Gencral Committee Mr. Enos 
Slugby, Chairman of the Ward Committee, in- 
troduced a long and eloquent resolution, de- 
ploring the loss sustained by the city and by the 
whole country in the resignation of the Honora- 
ble Watkins Bodley—sympathizing with him in 
the perplexity of his private affairs—but re- 
joicing that the word “close up!” was always 
faithfully obeyed—that there was always a fresh 
soldier to fill the place of the retiring—and that 
the Party never summoned her sons in vain. 

General Belch then rose and offered a resolu- 
tion: 

‘“‘ Resolved —That in the Honorable Abel 
Newt, our representative, just elected by a tri- 
umphant majority of the votes of the enlight- 


constituency of whose favor the most experienced 
and illustrious statesmen might be proud—we 
recognize a worthy exemplar of the purest re- 
publican virtues, a ca@nsistent enemy of a purse- 
proud aristocracy, the equally unflinching friend 
of the people ; a man who dedicates with enthu- 
siasm the rare powers of his youth, his scholar- 
ship, and his profoundest and sincerest convic- 
tions, to the great cause ‘of popular rights of 
which the Party is the exponent. : 

** Resolved—That the Honorable Abel Newt 
be requested, at the earliest possible moment, 
to unfold to his fellow-citizens his views upon 


the State and National political affairs.” 


mind for hours and hours past, flashed into con- 


ened and independent voters of the district—a | 


“SHE WAS STANDING NEAR A RUSTIC TABLE—” 


Mr. William Condor spoke feelingly in sup- 
port of the resolutions : 

‘ Fellow-citizens!”. he said, eloquently, in 
conclusion, ‘‘if there is one thing nobler than 
another, it is an upright, downright, disinterest- 
ed, honest man; and such I am proud and hap- 
py to declare my friend, your friend, the friend 
of all honest men, to be; and I call for three 
cheers for Honest Abel Newt!” 

They were given with ardor; and then Gen- 
eral Belch was called out for a few remarks, 
‘““which he delivered,” said the Evening Banner 
of the Union, ‘*‘with his accustomed humor, 
keeping the audience in a roar of laughter, and 
sending every body happy to bed.” 

The Committee-meeting was over, and the 
spectators retired to the neighboring bar-rooms. 
Mr. Slugby, Mr. Condor, and General Belch 
tarried behind, with two or three more. 

‘** Shall we go to Newt’s?” asked the Gencral. 

** Yes, I told him we should be round after 
the meeting,” replied Mr. Condor; and the 
party were presently at his rooms. 

The Honorable Abel had placed several full 
decanters upon the table, with a box of cigars. 

‘* Newt, how soon can you make that speech ?” 
inquired Gencral Belch, after they had been 
smoking and drinking for some time. 

‘‘Whenever you please,” answered Abcl; 
“T am primed.” 

‘* Well, take care that you’re not primed when 
you deliver it,” said the General. ‘ We've had 
enough of that.” 

There was a loud laugh. Perhaps there was 
never less merriment in laughiter. 

‘*You may talk about cvery thing but the 
Grant,” said Slugby ; ‘‘ but you must only~allude 
to that under the general head of national grand- 
eur and generosity—and—and—” 

And dividends,” interpolated Abel. 

There was another laugh. 

“Mr. Newt,” said Enos Slugby. 

Abel turned his head. 

have an yncle, have you not?” 

Abel nodded. 

‘*A very eminent merchant, I believe. His 
name is very well known, and he commands 
great respect. Ahem!” 

~s Slugby cleared his throat; then contin- 
ued : 
‘¢He will naturally be very much interested 
in the career and success of his nephew.” 

immensely!’ replied Abel, in a thick 
voice, and with a look and tone which suggest- 
ed to his friends that he was rapidly priming 
himself. ‘‘Immensely, enormously !” 


‘‘ Ah, yes,” said Mr. Slugby, with an air of 


curious meditation. ‘‘I do not remember to 
have heard the character of his political procliv- 
ities mentioned. But, of course, as the brother 
.of Boniface Newt and the uncle of the Honora- 
ble Abel Newt”—here Mr. Slugby bowed to 
that gentleman, who winked at him over the 
rim of his glass—‘‘he is naturally a friend of 
the people.”’ 

‘¢ Yes,” returned Abel. 

‘*T think you said he was very fond of you ?” 
added Mr. Slugby, while his friends looked ex- 
pectantly on. 

‘‘Fond? It’s a clear case of apple of the 
eye,” answered Abcl, chuckling. 

‘Very good,” said William Condor; “very 
good indeed !” 

“Capital!” laughed Belch ; and whispered to 
his neighbor Condor, ‘In vino veritas.” 

As they whispered and smiled and nodded to- 
gether, Abel Newt glanced around the circle 
with sullen, ficry cyes. 

‘¢Uncle Lawrence is worth a million of dol- 
lars,” said he, carelessly. 

The group of political gentlemen shook their 
heads in silent admiration. They scemed tothem- 
selves to have struck a golden vein, and General 
Belch could not help inwardly complimenting 
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himself upon his profound sagacity in having put 
forward a candidate who had a bachelor uncle 
who doated upon him, and who was worth a mill- 
ion. He perceived at once his own increased 
importance in the party. To have displaced~ 
Watkins Bodley—who was not only an uncertain 
party implement, but poor—by an unhesitating 
young man of great ability and of enormous 
prospects, he knew was to have secured for him- 
self whatever he chose to ask. The fat nose 
reddened and glistened as if it would burst with 
triumph and joy. General Arcularius Belch was 
satisfied. 

‘‘Of course,” said William Condor, “a man 
of Mr. Lawrence Newt's experieyce and knowl- 
edge of the world is aware that there are certain 
necessary expenses attendant upon clections— 
such as printing, rent, lighting, warming, post- 
ing, etc.—” 

‘**In fact, sundries,” said Abel, smiling with 
the black eyes. 

‘‘Yes, precisely; sundries,’ answered Mr. 
Condor, ‘which sometimes swell to quite an 
inordinate figure. Your uncle, I presume, Mr. 
Newt, would not be unwilling to contribute a 
certain share of the expense of your clection ; 
and indeed, now that you are so conspicuous a 
leader, he would probably expect to contribute 
handsomely to the current expenses of the party. 
Isn’t it so?” 

“¢ Of course,” said General Belch. 

‘‘Of course,” said Enos Slugby. 

“‘Of course,” echoed the two or three other 
gentlemen who sat silently, assiduously smoking 
and drinking. 

‘*Oh, clearly, of course,” answered Abel, still 
thickly, and in a tone by no means agreeable to 
his companions. ‘‘ What should you consider 
to be his fair share ?” | 

‘¢ Well,” began Condor, ‘‘I should think, in 
ordinary times, a thousand a year; and then, 
as particular occasion demands.” | 

At this distinct little speech the whole com- 
pany lifted their glasses that they might morc 
conveniently watch Abel. 

., With a half-maudlin grin he looked along the 
ine. 

‘* By-the-by, Condor, how much do you give 
a year?” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

‘¢ Hit, by G—!” energetically said one of 
the silent men. 

‘‘Good for Newt!” cried General Belch, 
thumping the table. 

There was another little burst of laughter, 

with the least possible merriment in it. Will- 
iam Condor joined with an entirely unruffled 
face. 
‘‘ As for Belch,” continued Abel, with what 
would be called in animals an ugly expression, 
‘Belch is the clown, and they let him: off easy. 
The Party is like the old kings, it keeps a good 
many fools to make it laugh.” 

His tone was threatening, and nobody langh- 
ed. Geneyal Belch looked as it he were restrain- 
ing himself from knocking his friend down. Bui 
they all saw that he was mastered'by thc Jiquor. 

‘Squeeze Lawrenc@ Newt, will you? Why, 
Lord, gentlemen, what do you suppose lhe thinks 
of you—I mean, of fellows like you?” 

He paused, and glared around him. Wiilism 
Condor daintily knocked off the ash of his ci.) 
with the tip of his little finger, and said, calm!», 

am sure I don’t know.” 

“Nor care,” said General Belch. : 

‘¢He thinks you're all a set of white-livered 
sneaks!” shouted Abel, in a voice harsh and 
hoarse with liquor. 

‘The gentlemen were silent.. The leadcrs 
wagged their feet nervously ; the others looked 
rather amused. 

‘No offense,” resumed Abel. ‘‘I don’t meen 
he despises you in particular, but all bar-rec™ 
bobtails.” 
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MR. NEWT’S WEAK SPOT. 


His voice thickened rapidly. - 
‘“‘Of all mean, mis-mis-rabble hounds, he 
thinks you are the dirt-est.” 


Still no reply was made. The honorable gen- 


_tleman looked at his guests leeringly, but found 


no responsive glance. 

‘‘In vino veritas,” whispered Condor to his 
neighbor Belch. William Condor was always 
clean in linen and calm in manner. 

be ’larmed, fel-fel-f’-low cit-zens! 
He’s no friend of mine. I guess his G— d— 
pride’ll get a tumble some day; by G— I do!” 
Abel added, with a fierce hiss, as if some malig- 
nant snake spoke its hate. . 

The guests looked relieved as they heard the 
last words. Abel ceased, and passed the de- 
canter, which they did not decline; for they all 
felt as if the Honorable Abel Newt would prob- 
ablv throw it at the head of any man who said 
or did what he did not approve. ‘There was a 
low, anxious murmur of conversation among 
them until Abel was evidently very intoxicated, 
and his head sank upon his breast. 

‘* I'm terribly afraid we’ve burned our fingers,” 
said Mr. Enos Slugby, looking a little ruefully at 
the honorable representative. 

‘*Oh, I hope not,”’ said General Belch; ‘‘ but 
there may be some breakers ahead. If we lose 
the Grant it won’t be the first cause or man that 
has been betrayed by the bottle. Condor, let 
me fill your glass. It is clear that if our dear 
friend Newt has a weakness it is the bottle; and 
if our enemies at Washington, who want to head 
off this grant, have a strength, it is finding out 
an adversary’s soft spot. We may find in this 
case that it’s dangerous playing with edged tools. 
But [ve great faith in his want of principle. 
We can show him so clearly that his interest, 
his advance, his career depend so entirely upon 
his conduct, that I think we can keep him 
straight. And, for my part, if we can only work 
this grant through, I shall retire upon my share 
of the proceeds, and leave politics to those who 
love ’em. But I don’t mean to have worked for 
nothing—hey, Condor ?” 

‘* Amen,” replied William, placidly. 

‘* By-the-by, Condor,” said Mr. Enos Slugby. 

Mr. Condor turned toward him inquiringly. 

**T heard Jim say, t’other day—” 

Jim?” asked Condor. 

“Jim!” returned Slugby, “ Jim—why, Jim’s 
the party in my district.” | 

“Oh yes—yes: I beg pardon,” said Condor ; 
“‘the name had escaped me.” 

‘*- Well, I heard Jim say, t’other dav, that Mr. 
William Condor was getting ‘too d—d stuck 
up,’ and that he’d yank him out of his office if 
he didn’t mind his eye. That’s you, Condor; so 
I advise you to look out. It’s easy enough to 
manazse Jim, if you take care. He'll go as 
gently as a well-broke filly; but if he once takes 
a lurch—if he thinks you're too ‘ proud’ or ‘big,’ 
As all up with you. So mind how you treat 

im.” 


Well, well,” said Belch, impatiently; ‘we've 
other business on hand now.” 

“Exactly,” said Condor; ‘‘we are the Hon- 
orable Abel’s Jim. Turn about is fair play. 
Jim makes us go; we make Abel go. It’s a 
lovely series of checks and balances.” 

He said it so quietly and airily that they all 
lauzhed. Then the General continued: 

“We're going to send Newt to look after Ele, 
and [ rather think we shall have to send some- 
body to look after Newt. However, we'll see. 
Let’s leave this hog to snore by himself.” 

They rose as he spoke. 

“What were the words of your resolution, 

Belch?” asked William Condor, with his eyes 
twinkling. ‘I don’t quite remember. Did you 
say,” he added, looking at Abel, who lay hud- 
dled, dead drunk, in his chair, “that he dedi- 
cated his profoundest and sincerest, or sincerest 
and profoundest convictions ?” 
_ ‘And you, Condor,” said Enos Slugby, smil- 
ing, as he lighted a fresh cigar, ‘‘did you say 
that vou were proud and happy, or happy and 
proud, to call him your friend pe 

¥ ! Lord! what an old hum it is—isn’t 
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it?” said General Belch, eheerfuilly, as he 
smoothed his hat with his coat-sleeve, and put 
it on. 

They went down stairs Ianghing and chatting; 
and the Honorable Abel Newt, the worthy ex- 
emplar of the purest republican virtues—as the 
resolution stated when it appeared in the next 
morning’s papers—was left snoring amidst his 
constituency of empty decanters and drained 
glasses. 


CHAPTER LXXXIII. 
FACE TO FACE. 


LAWRENCE Newt now knew that there was 
no longer any cloud between him and Hope 
Wayne. That uncertainty, that hesitation, that 
vailed sympathy and doubt, which had prevent- 
ed his speaking or acting as if he knew of any 
feeling toward him upon her part that might 
not be that of a faithful friend only, were all 
gone now, although he had not seen her. The 
morning—it was but a few days ago—in which 
he had spoken with Mrs. Simcoe seemed already 
like an old historical epoch. It was remote in 
time—dim with antiquity; and as he saw her, 
for the single moment as he passed out, raising 
the head of golden hair, the dewy checks, the 
thoughtful brow, from the book, and bowing to 
him with the clear, smiling blue eyes, so he 
knew he should see her forever—he knew that 
it was as if that moment she had been made 
immortal in youth, in goodness, and in beauty. 

And as he stood alone at the office window 
over the busy river, musing of these things, the 
sadness which had always mingled with the in- 
scrutable look in his eyes faded, and he was 
conscious that he loved Hope Wayne as her old- 
est, dearest friend might love her—as the friend 
whose life and destiny had been so deeply in- 
wrought with hers had a right to love her; and 
she stood sacred before his mind, sacred and 
dear. 

He had not been to her house since that 
morning, for he remembered what he had said 
to Mrs. Simcoe, that the first meeting would be 
at Amy Waring’s. And the day had arrived: 
on that evening the Round Table would meet. 

There was a stir beside him, and he looked 
suddenly round and saw Arthur Merlin. 

‘¢ Signor Pittore! what brings a bird into the 
barn-yard ?” 

‘¢The hope of some crumb of comfort.” 

**Do you dip from your empyrean to the cold 
earth—from the studio to a counting-room—to 
find comfort ?’? asked Lawrence Newt, cheer- 
fully. | 

Arthur Merlin looked only half sympathetic 
with his friend’s gayety. There was a wan air 
on his face, a piteous look in his eyes, which 
touched Lawrence. 

“Why, Arthur, what is it?” 

‘“*Do you remember what Diana said—‘I am 
sure that that silly shepherd will not sleep there 
forever. 
never looks or loves for nothing ?’” 

_ Lawrence Newt gazed at him without speak- 
ing. 

Come, you have correspondence all over the 
world. What is the news from Latmos? Has 
the silly shepherd waked up?” said Arthur, 
with a feeble effort at fun. 

‘*My dear Arthur,” said Mr. Newt, gravely, 
“T told you long ago that.he was dead to all 
that heavenly splendor.”’ 

.The two men gazed steadfastly at each other 
without speaking. At length Arthur said, in a 
low voice, 

‘“¢ Dead ?” 

“ Dead.” 

As Lawrence Newt spoke the word the air 
far off and near seemed to him to ring again 
with that pervasive murmur, sad, soft, infinitely 
tender, ‘*Good-by, Mr. Newt, good-by !”’ 

But his eye was calm and his face cheerful. 

‘* Arthur, sit down.” 

The young man seated himself, and the older 
one drawing a chair to the window, they sat 
with their backs to the outer office, and looking 
upon the ships. 

‘¢T am older than you, Arthur, and Fam your 
friend. What I am going to say to you I have 
no right to say, except in your entire friend- 
ship.” 

The young man’s eyes glistened. 

**Go on,” he said. 

‘‘'When I first knew you I knew that you 
loved Hope Wayne.” 

A flush deepened upon Arthur’s face, and his 
fingers played idly upon the arm of the chair. 

‘*T hoped that Hope Wayne would love you. 
I was sure that she would. It never occurred 
to me that she could—could—” 

Arthur turned and looked at him. 

“Could love any body else,” said Lawrenee 
Newt, as his eyes wandered dreamily among 
the vessels, as if the canvas were the wings of 
his memory sailing far away. * 

** Suddenly, without the least suspicion on my 
part, I discovered that she did love somebody 
else.” 

Yes,” said Arthur, ‘‘so did I.” . . 

‘* What could I do?” said the other, still ab- 
stractedly gazing; “for I loved her.” | 
, “You loved her?” cried Arthur Merlir, so 
suddenly and loud that Thomas Tray looked up 
from his great red Russia book and turned his 
head toward the inner office. | 

‘*Certainly I loved her,” replied Lawrence 
Newt, calmly and with tender sweetness; ‘‘ and. 
I had a right to, for I loved her mother. Could 
I have had my way Hope Wayne’s mother 
would have been my wife.” 

Arthur Merlin stole a glance at tlre face of 
of his companion. 


and a girl It was not to be. 


Never fear, he will wake up. Diana - 


‘*T was a child and she was a child—a boy’ | 
She married an- | 
other man and died ; but her memory is ferev— | 

er sacred to me, and so is her daughter.” 


» pale and unconscious 


_ To this astonishing revelation Arthur Merlin 
said nothing. His fingers still played idiy on 
the chair, and his eyes, like the eyes of*Law- 
rence, looked out upon the river. Every thing 
in Lawrence Newt’s conduct was at oncg ex- 
plained; and the poor artist was ready to curse 
his,absurd folly in making his friend involun- 
tarily sit for Endymion. Lawrence Newt knew 
his friend’s thoughts. 

‘* Arthur,” he said, in a low voice, ** did I not 
say that if Endymion were not dead that it 
would be impossible not to awake and love 
her? Do you not see that I was dead to her?” 

‘‘ But does she know it?” asked the painter. 

‘¢I believe she does now,’ Whs the slow an- 
swer. ‘* But she has not known it long.” 

“Does Amy Waring know it ?”’ 

‘“No,” replied Lawrence Newt, quietly, “ but 
she wijl to-night.” 

The two men sat silently together for some 
time. The junior partner came in, spoke to 
Arthur, wrote a little, and went out again. 
Thomas ‘Tray glanced up occasionally from his 
great volume, and the melancholy eyes of Lit- 
tle Malacca scarcely turned from the two fig- 
ures which he watched from his desk through 
the office windows. Venables was promoted to 
be second to Thomas Tray on the very day that 
Gabriel was admitted a junior partner. They 
were all aware that the head of the house was- 
engaged in some deeply interesting conversa- 
tion, and they learned from Little Malacca who 
the stranger was. 

‘The two men sat silently together, Lawrence 
Newt evidently tranquilly waiting, Arthur Mer- 
lin vainly trying to say something further. . 

‘‘T wonder—” he began, at length, and 
stopped. A painful expression of doubt cloud- 
ed his face; but Lawrence turned to him cheer- 
fully, and said, in a frank, assuring tone, 

‘* Arthur, speak out.” 

‘‘ Well,” said the artist, with almost a girl’s 
shyness investing his whole manner, ‘‘ before 
you, at least, I can speak, and am not ashamed. 
I want to know whether—you—think—” 

He spoke very slowly, and stopped again. 
Before he resumed he saw Lawrence Newt 
shake his head negatively. 

‘¢ Why, what?” asked Arthur, quickly. 

‘*T do not believe she ever will,” replied the 
other, as if the artist had asked a question with 
his eyes. He spoke in a very low, serious tone. 

‘¢ Will what?” asked Arthur, his face burn- 
ing with a bright crimson flush. 

Lawrence Newt waited a moment, to give his 
friend time to recover, before he said, 

‘6 Shall I say what?” 

Arthur also waited for a little while; then he 
said, sadly, 

‘¢ No, it’s no matter.” 

He. seemed to have grown older as he sat 
looking from the window. His hands idly 
played no longer, but rested quietly upon the 
chair. He shook his head slowly, and repeat- 
ed, in a tone that touched his friend to the 
heart, 

‘¢ No—no—it’s no matter.” 

‘¢ But, Arthur, it’s only my opinion,” said the 
other, kindly. 

‘¢ And mine, too,”’ replied the artist, with an 
inexpressible sadness. 

Lawrence Newt was silent. After a few mo- 
ments Arthur Merlin rose and shook his hand. 

‘¢ Good-by!”” he said. ‘‘ We shall meet to- 
night.” 

Lawrence Newt held the young man’s hand. 
His heart was full of sympathy and regret. 
Amy Waring and he had so often spoken of 
Arthur and Hope as sure finally to love each 
other, that they had come to count upon it as 
something that had already happened ; and as 
he now held the young man’s hand, and looked 
into his kind, sincere eyes, he felt a peculiar af- 
fection for him—remembering that as he him- 
self had loved Hope’s 3 
mother, and vainly, 
so Arthur loved the 
daughter,andequally, 
though for very differ- 
ent reasons, in vain. 

bless you, 
Arthur!” 

They shook hands 
once more, and the 
painter was gone. 
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CHAP. LXXXIV. 
FINISHING PICTURES. 


ArtHuR MERLI~ 
returned to his studio, 
and carefully locked 
the door. Then he 
opened a huge port- 
folio, which was full 
of sketches—and they 
were all of the same 
subject, treated in a 
hundred ways—they 
were all Hope Wayne. 

Sometimes it was 
a lady leaning from 
an oriel window in a 
medieval tower, list- 
ening in the moon- 
light, with love in her 
eyes and attitude; to 
the music of a guitar, 
touched by a gallant 
knight below, who 
looked as Arthur Mer- 
lin would have looked 


had Arthur Merlin - ees 


been a gallant medi- 
eval knight. 
Then it was Juliet, 


— 


in the tomb; superb in snow-white drapery; 


pure as an angel, lovely as a woman; but it 
was Hope Wayne still—and Romeo stole fright- 
ened in, but Romeo was Arthur. 

Or it was Beatrice moving in a radiant heav- 
en; while far below, kneeling, and with clasped 


hands, gazing upward, the melancholy Dante 


watched the vision. 

Or the fair phantom of Goéthe’s ballad look- 
ed out with humid passionate glances between 
the clustering reeds she pushed aside, and lured 
the fisherman with love. 

There were scores of such sketches, from ro- 
mance, and history, and fancy, and in each the 
beauty was Mone Warectss and it was strange 
to see that in each, however different from all 
the others, there was still a charm character- 
istic of the woman he loved;.so that it seemed 
a vivid record of all the impressions she had 
made upon him, and as if all heroines of poetry 
or history were only ladies in waiting upon her. 
In all of them, too, there was a separation be- 
tween them. She was remote in sphere or in 
spacé; there was the feeling of inaccessibility 
between them in all. - 

As he turned them slowly over, and gazed at 
them as earnestly as if his glance could make 
that beauty live, he suddenly perceived, what 
he had never before felt, that the instinct which 
had unconsciously given the same character of 
hopelessness to the incident of the sketches, 
was the same that had made him so readil 
acquiesce in what Lawrence Newt had hinted. 
He paused at a drawing of Pygmalion and his 
statue. The same instinct had selected the mo- 
ment before the sculptor’s prayer was granted ; 
when he looks at the immovable beauty of his 
statue with the yearning love that made the 
marble live. But the statue of Arthur’s Pyg- 
malion would never live. It was a statue only, 
and forever. He asked himself why he had not 
selected the moment when she falls breathing 
and blushing into the sculptor’s : .ms. 

Alone in his studio the artist blushed, as if 
the very thought were wrong; and he felt that 
he had never really dared to hope, however he 
had longed and wished and flatt-~ed his fancy. 

He looked at each one of the awings care- 
fully and long; then kissed it, and turned it 
upon its face. When he had seen them ail he 
sat for a moment; then quietly tore them into 
long strips, then into small pieces; and lifting 
the window, scattered them upon the air. The 
wind whirled them over the street. 


‘Oh, what a pretty snow-storm!” said the 


little street children looking up. 

Then Arthur Merlin turned to his great easel, 
upon which stood the canvas of the picture of 
Diana and Endymion. Through the parted 
clouds the face of the Queen and huntress—the 
face of Hope Wayne—looked tenderly upon the 
sleeping figure of the shepherd on the bare top 
of the grassy hill—the face and figure of Law- 

‘rence Newt. 

The painter took his brushes and his pallet, 
and his maul-stick, He paused for some time 
again, as he stood before the easel, then he 
went quietly to work. He tonched it here and 
there. He stepped back to mark the effect— 
rubbed with his finger—sighed—stepped back— 
and still worked on. The hours glided away, 
and daylight began to fade, but not until he had 
finished his work. 

Then he scraped his pallet and washed his 
brushes, and seated himself upon the sofa op- 
posite the easel. There was no picture of Diana 
or of Endymion any longer. In the place of 
Diana there was a full summer moon shining 
calmly in a cloudless heaven. Its benignant 
light fell upon a solitary grave upon a hill-top, 
which filled the spot where Endymion had lain. 

Arthur Merlin sat in the corner of the sofa 
with folded arms, looking at the picture, until 


Hit i} elt 
i 


the darkness entirely hid it from view. 
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Bronchial Complaints, &c. 


Rev. D. P. Livermore, Editor of the Chicago New Cov- 
enant, says of Brown's Bronchial Troches: ‘‘ We have 
frequently had occasion to test the efficacy of Brown's 
Bronchial Troches, and have invariably found them to 
answer the purpose they are recommended — 
From our own personal experience and observation, we 
know them to be a superior ghs, and 


remedy for colds, cou 


tng tried Srequentiy, and always success. — 
Christian H: 
JONAS WHITCOMB’S 


REMEDY FOR 


ASTHMA 


Is worthy the attention of all who suffer from this dis- 
tressing complaint The late JONAS WHITCOMB, ot 
Boston, visited Europe a few years since for the benefit 
of his health, which was much impaired by frequent at- 


tacks of 
Spasmodic Asthma. 

While in Germany, an eminent physician became in- 
terested in his case, and promised him relief. He fol- 
lowed the treatment ordered, and, to his surprise and 
joy, his asthma almost entirely disappeared. He pro- 
cured the recipe which had accomplished so much for 
him, brought it with him to this country, and it became 
the property of the present proprietors. It contains no 
poisonous or injurious properties whatever; and an in- 
fant may take it with perfect safety. 

(Letter from a Clergyman.] 


: Asthma. 
Asthma. 


Warpssoro', Vt., May 12, 1857. 

Messrs. Josrru Buunerr & Co: :—I take pleasure in 
stating the wonderful effects of ** Wuttrcoms’s REMEDY 
ror Tus AstumMa™ on my wife. As often as ten or twelve 
times in a year she was brought to the very gates of 
death, requiring two or three watchers, sometimes for 
several days and nights in succession. At one time she was 
so far gone that her physician could not count her pulse. 
I consulted numerous physiciaus of the highest celebrity, 
to _— or no purpose. At length I heard of ** Whit- 
comb's Remedy," it acted like a charm; it enabled her 
— a quietl in a few minutes, and nearly broke up 
d am a Methodist Clergyman, stationed 


hy Peat shall be happy to answer any inquiries respect- - 
ing her case. 


Yours truly, KIMBALL HADLEY. 
Prepared by JOSEPH - BURNETT & CO., Boston, 
and sold by all Druggists. 
One Dollar per Bottle. 


COCIN! COCIN! COCIN: 
PHALON & SON'S 


THE ONLY GENUINE ARTICLE MADE 
COCOA-NUT OIL, 
For Promoting the Growth of the Hair. 


This valuable preparation is rapidly taking the 
ef every article now in use, as it restores the aed ayo 
natural color and brilliancy. One trial will satisfy all 
those who have used any other preparation. 


Phalon’s Cocin 


Promotes the Growth of the Hair. 


Phalon’s’ Cocin 


Prevents the Hair Falling Off 


Phalon’s Cocin 


Kills and Removes Dandruff 


Phalon’s Cocin 


Gives New Life to the Human Hair. 


Phalon’s Cocin 


Makes the Hair Rich and Glossy. 


Phalon’s Cocin 


Is the most perfect Dressing for the Hair 


Phalon’s Cocin 


Leaves no Disagreeable Odor. 


Phalon’s Cocin — 


Leaves no Sticky Substance. 


Phalon’s Cocin 


Costs 25 and 50 Cente a Bottle. 


Be sure and ask for PHALON'S COCIN, and see that 
you get no other, as there are many imitations of this 
article in the market. 


PHALON & SON, 
Manufacturers of the GOLDEN Cuzer PERFUMERY, 
NEW YORE. 


To Stewards.—The attention of heads of families 
is respectfully invited to the superior quality of 


Burnett’s Flavoring 
Extracts. 


highly concentrated, have all the freshness and Gelieacy. 
of the fruits from which they are prepared, and are less 
expensive. 
PREPARED BY JOSEPH BUENETT & 


and a most delight 


also strengthens the roote, and preven out. 
Sold by all Druggists, and by Junus HavE. & Co. 
Street, Philadelphia. 


704 
R. § INFALLIBLE LINI- 


WEET'’S 
4 MENT is the great External Remedy of the age. 


I F WHISKERS AND MUSTACHES 
won't grow upon your face, use my onguent (estab- 

lished 1865), which will force them grow weeks | 

from the first application, and without stain or injury 

the skin. Price $1. t by mail, 


: and many eminent La ers, U 
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dress, G.G 109 Nassau Street, New York. 


Now is the time to Subscribe to the Best Story Paper Published, 


THE NEW YORK WEEELY. 


Another Brilliant Story from the Pen of 


Harry 


Author of ‘* THE MUTE SPY,” ““MAD JACK,” THREE 


Haze 


“ YANKEE JACKE," “THE 


RIVAL SISTERS,” 
Entitled 


THE WEST POINT CADET, 


The Young Officer’s Bride. 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


Will be commenced in the columns of 


The New York Weekly 


OF DECEMBER 29, WHICH WILL BE. READY ON THURSDAY, DEC. 15 


Harry Hazel as a writer. His th 


etrated every part of the Union, and have 
DET," edvanen, an unbounded popularity. 


rilling romances have pen- 
read by millions, We bespeak for “THE WEST POINT CA- 


The New York Weekly 


is for sale by every News Agent a the United States. Price four cents per copy. 


When sent by mail, the price will 
Two copies 


Postmasters 
trouble. 


y be as follows: 


and others who get up clubs of ten, and send us 


12 
15 at one time, will be en entiiiel to an extze copy Sie 


Premium is given to each Subscriber. Specimen Numbers sent free. 
The bills of solvent banks taken at par. Canada subscribers must send twenty-five cents extra with every sub- 


scription to prepay the American postage. 


STREET & SMITH, 
Propr ietors NEW YORK 
22 Beekman Street. 
The Lover’s Trial. 


Mercantile Record. 


Patent Champion Safes. 
8S. C. Herring & Uo., 251 Broadway. 

Phelan’s Billiard Tables. 
O'Connor & Callender, 65 to 69 Crosby street. 


EH. B. Dodworth.—Music Store, 6 Astor Place.— 
Pubiisuer aud Veaier 1m Music and Instruments. 


Poreign Music. 
Webb & Allen, 1 Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 
Direction Labels and Tags. 


Mauger, Victor E., 115 Chambers street. 


THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 


THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 


PROSPECTUS 
or 
THE NEW YORK LEDGER. 


As an indication of the popularity of the LEDGER, we 
need only state the simple fact that its circulation is 
larger than that of any other ‘LEN literary papers in the 
country. its great success is owing to the fact that its 
proprietor secures the best writers in the country, and 
spares no expense in getting up the BEST FAMILY PA- 
PER—a paper of high moral tone. The ted reputa- 
tion of its contributors, the practical and invariably pure 
and healthy character "of its articles, the care which 
is taken that not even one offensive word shall appear in 
its col and the superiority of its Tales and Sketch- 
es, for the YORK LEDGER a posi- 
tion that no literary og hens ever before reached. We 
feel, and always a elt, since the LEDGER attained 

ts immense 


thousands of families. 

As to the future, we are at a loss what tosay. We pre- 
fer to PERFORM rather than to Promisz. What we have 
heretofore done is known to our readers ; they know what 
the LEDGER has been and is now, and must therefore 
judge what it will be hereafter. We can only say that 
among the contributors to the LEpGEx are 

ED WARD EVERETT, WM. C. BRYANT, 


WILLIS, 

Hon. H. J. RAYMOND, ANNA CORA RITCHIE, 
. GEO. D. PRENTICE, FANNY FERN, 

JOHN G. SAXE, RS. SIGOURNEY, 
SYLVANUS COBB, Jz, MRS. SOUTHWORTH, 
EMERSON BENNETT, MARION HARLAND, 

WM. R. WALLACE, ALICE CARY 

CARLOS D. STUAKT, EMMA A. BROWN, 

Co. W. B. DUNLAP, SALLIE M. BRYAN, 

wy’ lergymen, Professors 
Colleges, and others, who write for the LEDGER anony- 
ae ~— and that our complete arrangements are such 
current expenses of the LEDGER are now and 
vill constantly be at the rate of over three hundred thou- 
FACTS like theee carry with th tithan 
" carry with them more weigh an 
comments that could be made, and comments will owed 
fore be dispensed As we have already intimated, 
we shall leave promising to those who prefef to expend 
their force in that wa map content ourselves with doing 
what we can to make Ke the LEDGER the most interesting 
and instructive FAMILY PAPER in the world. 
THE NEW YORK LEDGER is published every Sat- 
— end sold at all the news-offices in every city and 
town throughout the country ; and is mailed to subscrib- 
ers at two per annum ; two copies sent for three 
Any Postmaster ter obtaining eight subscribers at 
$1 50 each (whiich is our lowest club rate), and sending 
ey will be entitled to one copy free. Terms invari- 
abi im advance 
quarterly or yearly, Savance, ot 
q y or yearly, vance, at 
the office where it is received, is — twenty-six cents a 
‘year. Canada subecribers tk, each send us twenty-six 
cents in addition to the subscription price of the Lepexsg, 
to pay the American postage. 
Subscribers must write their addresses, including 
county, and State in which they 
d, 60 as to avoid —. 
No subscriptions are wanted from cities, large 
vile, other where news-offices are perma- 


comm communications must be addressed, postage 


Watches J 
At No. 11 Wall Street, Up Stairs. 


and Important Notice. 
At hal price for a Jew days. 


Gold Wate 18 
Every style of Watch from $6 upward. 
Also a splendid assortment of Jewelry. 
Only for a few days to make room for other Goods. 
. J. MACDUFF, No. 11 Wall Street, up stairs. 
EXQUISITE FRENCH 


PERFUMERY, Liquid Bouquets, Dry Fragran- 
ces, Floral Pomades, Hair Oils, and Cosmetion, fer the 


toilet and nursery, at No. 609 Broadway. 


BY JULIA CAREY EHEINHABDT. 


** Words are but words,” the lady said, 
With a slow swaying of the head, 
Still holding her small hand aloof; 
** Your vows are fair, if well believed, 
' But as for me! being once deceived, 
I need, you see, some further proof.” 


In agony before her feet 
Dropped down the youth; his hands did meet 
Above his wildly throbbing heart ; 
“Name any trial that you will— 
And if by co strength, and skill 
It can be done, I'll play my part. 


** Some giant would you have me slay, 
Or kill some lion by the way? 
But tell me, and you'll find it done!" 
The lady smiled at some odd thought, 
And in her dazzling eyes we caught 
A sparkle of malicious fun, 
** No proof so rough,"’ she said, “‘ but fly 
To Fulton Street, and buy 
An outfit from Smira’s 
The clothes you'll find the cheapest, best 
In all the world—and when so 
You'll find me not a harsh divinity!" 


“Two. Temples of 
F’ashion.”’ 


ONE PRICE—NO DEVIATION. 
The Price is marked on all the 
Goods in Plain Figures. 


SMITH BROTHERS, 


The Marble Stores, 
122, 138, and 140 
Fulton Street, 
Between Broadway and William 8t., 


THOMAS SMITH, Jz., 
ROBERT L. SMITH, i NEW YORK. 


J. SMITH RICE. 
Ladies’ Furs at Genin’s Bazaar, 
513 Broadway, 
Under the St. Nicholas Hotel 
HUDSON BAY SABLE, 
RUSSIAN SABLE, 
MINK, MARTEN, 
ROYAL ERMINE, 
OF THE api STYLES FROM EUROPE, 


CHILDREN'S 
IN ELEGANT VARIETY, 
STOCK LARGE, 
ASSORTMENT COMPLETE, 
PRICES MODERATE. 
GENIN’S 


BAZAAR, 
513 Broadway. 


Piano Fortes, 


Of the newest style, finest tone, and lowest rates. 
HAZLETON BRO’S, Manufacturers, 
Warerooms No. 99 Prince, near Broadway. 


DUSSELDORF GALLERY, 548 BROADWAY. 


‘In first-class Works of Art 
now as above, AUL AKERS' emi- 
nent American Sculptor) fine Statue of the “— 


“DEAD PEARL DIVER.” 
With the great painting by “ ANDREA GASTALDI" of 
“ PARISINA,” 


From LORD BYRON'S CELEBRATED POEM of that 
name, are now on view. 


Open Day and Evening. Admission 26 cents. 
SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 


For chronic constitutional diseases, such as Rheumat- 
ist, Evil, Scrofula, obstinate Cutaneous Erup- 
tions, U ment and Pain of the Bones, and 
= diseases; this preparation will be found a 


EFFECTUAL REMEDY. = 


Prepared and sold by A. B. & D, SANDS, Druggists, 
100 Fulton Street, New X York. 


be 


GEORGE G. EVANS, 
PUBLISHER, 

Originator of the Gift-book Business, 

And Proprietor of the largest 
Gift Book Establishment in the country, 
No. 489 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
All Books are sold at the Publishers’ lowest prices. 
You have the advantage of getting a handsome prea. 


ent worth from 50 cents to $100 with each book that you 
buy. You can select from the 


LARGEST STOCK OF BOOKS 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOK OF PLAYS 
HOME AMUSEMENT 
THEATRICAL 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


: BEING A 

COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL AND SELECTED 
TRaGEpizs, Comepizs, Puays, Dramas, Farozs, In- 

TEERLUDES, Musica BURLETTAS, PROVERBS, ACTING 

RECITATIONS, PARLOR PANTOMIMES 
AND TABLEAUX, YANKEE, Inisu, 
AND Comio LECTURES AND STORIES, 

ETC., ETO., ETO. 

With full Descriptions of Costumes, Scenery, Proper- 
ties, etc., and every direction relative for a private or 
public performance. The whole carefully arranged and 
adapted by 

SILAS 8S. STEELE, 
DRAMATIST. 
Handsomely bound in one volume, 12mo, Cloth. Price 


$1 00. 
Memoirs 
OF 


Robert Houdin, 


Prestidigiteur, 


Professor of Sleight of Hand, etc. 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


EDITED BY 


Dr. R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, 
One volume 12mo, Cloth, Price $1 00. 


Book of Humorous Poetry. 
COMPRISING 
A choice selection of the best productions of the most 
popular American and Foreign Writers of the day. 
One volume 12mo, Cloth. Price $1 00. 


Heroes & Patriots of the South 


By Cecil B. Hartley. 
Comprising, Lives of General Francis Marion, General 
Moultrie, General Pickens, Gov. Rutledge, etc.,etc. _ 
One volume 12mo, Cloth. Illustrated, Price $1 00. © 


The Life of 
Col. David Crockett. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
Comprising Hunting Adventures, etc., and Daring Deeds 
during the Texan War of Independence, together with 
an Account of his Glorious Death at the Alamo. 
In one 12mo volume. Handsomely bound. Price $1. 


The Prince of the House of David. 
By the Rev. J. H. Ingraham, LL.D. 


One volume 12mo, Cloth, with a Gift, Price $1 25. 


The Pillar of Fire. 


By the Rev. J. H. Ingraham, LL.D. 

One volume 12mo, Cloth, with a Gift, Price $1 25. 

Copies of either of the above books, with a handsome 
Gift, worth from 50 cents to $100, will be sent to any 
person in the United States, upon receipt of $1 00, and 
21 cents to pay postage, by addressing the publisher. 

SEND FOR A COMPLETE CLASSIFIED CATA- 
LOGUE OF BOOKS, which will be mailed to you free 
of expense, and one trial will assure you that the best 
place in the country to buy books, is at the large aad re- 
liable gift book establishment of 


GEORGE G. EVANS, 


_ Publisher, and Originator of the Grrr Boox 


No. 439 Chestnut Street, 
Philadel phia. 


FURS AT GENIN’S BAZAAR, 
507 and 513 Broadway. 


MINK CAPES AT $28, WORTH $35. 
3e0 MUFFS AT $10, WORTH $15. 
, FROM $65 AND UP- 


“HUDSON BAY SABLE CAPES, FROM $85 AND 
@ENIN’S BAZAAR 
507 and 513 Breadway. 


HE ARTILLERIST’S MANUAL. 
Compiled from eo.:ces, and adapted to 
THE SERVICE OF THE UNI TED STATES. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGEAVINGS. 


By Carr. JOHN GIBBON, U. &S. A. 
price, N 
Dv. 192 Broadway. 


MUSICAL BOXES, 


Paying > 6, 6 8, 12, 16, 
Musical Bexes & 21 Maiden Shane, N. Y. 


| 
Norg!— We publish the above statement as reading 
| 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 
upon us, and have endeavored to discharge that responsi 
( bility conscientidusly, feeling confident that ultimately 
Prepared by 
| 
| acids which enter into the composition of many of/the | em 
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JOULES HAUEL’S Eau Lustrale Hair |. 
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RANDRETH’S ‘PILLS ARE GROWING 
more in favor with the public. It is now conceded 
they are the best purgative yet put forth from the world 
of medicine. The time will surely arrive when they will 
supersede all other purgatives whatever. The ingredi- 
ents of which they are composed can scarcely be obtained 
by druggists or the makers of other pills. Dr. Brandreth 
bas them grown and prepared without regard to the ex- 
pense. And this care to make a superior purgative is 
appreciated, as the sales indicate. Other purgrtives are 
dragging a flickering existence, 0"\d yet they may have 
some merit. But Brandreth’s Pills are safe and sure— 
safe because they operate solely on impure humors. No 
valuable fluid is touched, only effete or worn-out mate- 
rial, which, when taken out of the body, leavesit stronger. 
They are as pleasant as a truly e ve medicine can be. 
To say that they will not sometimes give pain would not 
be true, but the pain they give is only because they re- 
move.those crude and bad humors from the blood which 
are the occasion of disease. They open nature's aven- 
ues, and this can not always be done pleasantly. 

It is true you may take purgatives which will operate 
without pain, because they take the balsamic parts from 
the blood, which is worse than being bled, worse than 
having the vital fluid abstracted. Beware of them. 
Brandreth's Pills only take hold of those matters 
which the body, when sick, wants to evacuate. They 
are solely an assistant of nature, nothing more, no- 
thing less. They do not force, they merely assist, 
and herein is their great value, The man is thrice 
blessed who is so fortunate as to be acquainted with this 
good and almost perfect gift to man, because he has, to 
a great extent, his body insured in health by their occa- 
sional use. 

Mr. J. Cs Rappelyea, of Monmouth County, N. J., 
writes, March 19, 1859 :— 7 

‘+ was troubled in January last with costiveness for 
several days, and took ten grains of calomel to obtain re- 
lief. I caught cold I suppose, at any rate a severe diar- 
rhea set in, which my medical attendant found it im- 

ssible to arrest. This was followed by dysentery. 
My strength was all — Every thing passed through 
me asI tookit. A friend from New York, Mr. George 
Lewis, fortunately called on me, and advised Brandreth's 
Pills. I thought in my weak condition one pill would 
be enough, but he administered four, and the next 
morning four more. Much impurity came from me, and, 
to my surprise, the sorness and pain diminished. One 
pea cured me fully. Iam now hearty, with a fine ap- 
pet te."* 

‘Dr. James Lull, of Potsdam, N. Y., writes, August 11, 


**I met with a man three weeks ago, in Canada, who 
had slightly injured his finger two or three days before, 
which caused immediate pain, swelling, and violent fever. 
When I saw him the pain and swelling had extended to 
his shoulder, depriving him of rest or sleep. The hand 
was turning dark-colored, and on the point of mortifica- 
tion. His doctor was ignorant of the nature of his case. 
I got there at evening, and during the night I gave him 
ae box of pills, applied a yeast poultice, and saved 

s life.” 

Mr. A. Ross, of Madrid, St. Lawrence County, N. Y., 
writes, August 22, 1859: 

‘*T can honestly and confidently recommend Branp- 
BETH'S PILus to the favorable notice of the public as the 
best medicine I have ever dealt in during my thirteen 
years’ experience in the sale of. medicines, having pre- 
scribed them in hundreds of cases of almost every form 
of disease with the happiest results, and I honestly be- 
lieve they are the best medicine, as a universal remedy, 
that the world has yet produced.” 


TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
**New Brunswick, January 5, 1857. 
‘*T am now 52 years of age. Twenty-five years of my 
past life I spent in the ministry. For 20 years I have 
used Brandreth's Pills as my family medicine, and I 
wish no other. During these 20 years I have never had 
occasion to call in a physician to my family, save in the 
sickness of my wife with children. 
D. N. MERRITT, 
Associate. Publisher of the New Brunswick Fredonian. 


WARRANTED PURELY VEGETABLE. 


All the ingredients of BranprErtu's are purga- 
tive, and act in conjunction to open, detach, dissolve, 
cleanse, cool, heal, and to out of the body whatever 
injures it. By being diges like the food they enter 
into and mix with the blood to search out all bad hu- 
mors. They dissolve all unnatural collections, cleanse 
the blood, and cure tubercles, ulcers, &c., let them be in 
what part of the system they may. They injure no part 
of the body. They carry away nothing that is good. 
They only remove what is bad. They assist nature, 
agree with it, act with it, and always do their work well. 
‘Their use has saved many a valuabie life. 

Sold at principal office, 294 Canal Street, New York 
price 25 cents a box, and by all druggists. 


R. STEPHEN SWEET, OF CONNECTI- 
is the author of “Dr. Sweet's Infallible 
niment."’ 


ETALLIC BAROMETERS. — Patented 
June 14, 1859.—Portable, durable, and handsome. 
One instrument sent by Express on reeeipt of five dollars. 
Warranted to arrive safe, and exchanged if not satisfac- 
tory. Description sent by mail. 
VICTOR BEAUMONT, 
No. 175 Centre Street, New York. 


To Housekeepers,—The attention of heads of 


families is respectfully invited to the superior quality of 


Burnett’s Flavoring 
Extracts. 


They are entirely free from the poisonous oils and 
acids which enter into the composition of many of the 
factitious fruit flavors now in the market. They are 
highly concentrated, have all the freshness and delicacy 
of the fruits from which they are prepared, and are less 
expensive. 


br JOSEPH BURNETT & CO,., 
Boston. 


ANTATE DOMINO. —A collection of 
Chants, Hymns, and Tunes, designed to meet the 
requirements of the new Liturgy of the German Re- 
formed Church and of Protestant Choirs generally. By 
L. H. Steiner & H. Schwing. Bound in morocco, $1 25. 
$13 50 per dozen. 


Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Paralyzed and Deformed 
~ Limbs Successfully Treated 


by Dr. J. P. MANN, No. 126 West 39th 
Street. Some remarkable cases and first 
names in the city given as references. 


To Hotelkeepers.—Theattention of heads of fam- 
ilies js respectfully invited to the superior quality of 


Burnett’s Flavoring n 
Extracts. 


They are entirely free from the poisonous oils and 
acids which enter into the composition of many of the 
factitious fruit flavors now in the market. They are 
highly concentrated, have all the freshness and delicacy 
of the fruits from which they are prepared, and are less 
expensive. 


By JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 
Boston. 


Garnet and Coral Jewelry. — We invite at- 


tention to our late imporfation of Coral and Garnet Jew- 
elry, consisting of bracelets, brooches, ear-rings, neck- 
laces, charms, hair-pins, combs, lockets, elasps, &c. 
OSBORNE, BOARDMAN & TOWNSEND, 
No. 527 Broadway, corner of Spring Street. 


HOTOGRAPHY. — Handsome Rosewood 
Camera, Finest Lenses, Chemicals and Apparatus 
complete, with instructions, $30. A beautiful and sci- 
entific present. Catalogue onestamp. C.J. FOX, Pho- 
tographic Warehouse, 681 Broadway, N. Y. 


FEVER AND AGUE! CHILL FEVER!! 
‘DUMB AGUE!!! 


It is not a very difficult thing to break the ague—that 
is, for a time to scatter it over the system, with Quinine, 
Arsenic, or similar poisons. But a vegetable medicine 
which not only breaks the fits, but eradicates it from the 
system, is a remedy worth having. Such is HUM- 
PHREYS' HOMEOPATHIC AGUE PILLS—a harmless 
sugar pill; it cures the disease; breaks up the fits; and 
eradicates it from the system; and even prevents it 
where persons have been exposed. Children, infants, and 
the most feeble, may take it with impunity. The most 
inyeterate cases are radically cured by it. 

“Price, 50 cents per box. 


= 


N. B. —A full set of Humpureys’ Homeoratuio Srr- 
OIFIOS, With book of Directions, and twenty different 
Remedies, in large vials, morocco case, $5; do., in plain 
case, $4; case of fifteen boxes and Book, $2. 

These Remedies, by the single box or case, are sent by 
mail or express, free of charge, to any address on receipt 
of the price. Address van 3 

Dr. F. HUMPHREYS & CO., 
No. 562 Broadway, New York. 


CURIOSITY—Particulars sent free. 
Agents wanted. Suaw & Ciark, Biddeford, Me. 


From the NEW YORK COURIER AND INQUI- 
RER, May 27, 1859. 


PERUVIAN Syrup. — Against patent Medicines most 
persons are justly prejudiced. Health is too valuable to 
be tritled with, and no one possessing ordinary common 
sense would wish to take a patent medicine of which he 
can know nothing save what is asserted by the maker of 
it, a person who, for all-he knows, may be an arrant 
rogue, The Peruvian Syrup can not be placed in this 
category. There is every evidence to believe that there 
is no quackery in it. Itis a solution of the protoxide 
of iron, prepared by a new method. The p. oprietors are 
well known in Boston, and are gentlemen upon whose 
atatements the utmost reliance can be placed. They do 
not claim that the syrup is a panacea, but that in all 
those diseases in which the use of iron is indicated it will 
be found most efficacious. The diseases in which iron is 
prescribed by physicians are many, and though this rem- 
edy is regarded as one of the most useful in the phar- 
macopceria, yet the results desired are not always ob- 
tained, for the reason that it is sometimes difficult to find 
in what form it should be administered. If, as has been 
asserted by physiological chemists, iron can only enter 
and assimilate with the blood in the form of protoxide, 
then if administered in this form it would save the stom- 
ach unnecessary labor. The protozide, however, is said 
to be a very unstable compound, and liable to be con- 
verted into another form by the absorption of oxygen 
from the air. It is claimed that in the Peruvian Syrup 
it is so combined by chemical ingenuity as te remain 
permanent, further oxidation being impossible. 

Pamphlets containing numerous certificates of cures 
from eminent physicians, and others, can be had on ap- 
plication to the Agent, or to 

N. L. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 
No. 78 Sudbury Street, Beston. 

Sold by Druggists generally in the United States. 


Ladd, Webster & Co., 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR 
IMPROVED TIGHT-STITCH 


Sewing Machines, 


WHICH FOR BEAUTY AND SIMPLICITY OF OON- 
STRUCTION, AND EFFICIENCY IN WORKING, 
ARE UNEQUALED BY ANY. 


500 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 

17 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 

820 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
202 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 
80 WEST FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI. 


Two Works Valuable to the Sick or 
Well. 


Sent by mail, no pay expected until received, read, and 
approved. 


Address Dr, 8, S. FITCH, 714 Broadway, New York. 


1st. SIX LECTURES on the causes, prevention, and 
cure of Lung, Throat, and Skin diseases; Rheumatism, 
= ny complaints. On the mode of Pre- 
ing Healt years. 418 es, 26 Engravin 
—Price 50 cents, in silver or P. 


2nd. A work on the Cause and Cure of Diseases of the 
Heart, Stomach, Liver, Bowels, and Kidneys; on Apo- 
plexy, Palsy, and Dyspepsia ; why we grow old and what 
y whic ou wish, giving name, s 

county town, and post office. 
just PUBLISHED.—On Single and Mar- 
ried Life; or, The Institutes of Marriage. By the 
late KR. J. Culverwell, Esq. Price 25 cents, free of post- 
For sale by H. DEXTER & CO., 113 Nassau 

t, N. ¥., amd ald Booksellers. 


A LBERT WEBER, Piano-Forte Manufac- 

turer, No. 155 West Broadway, near Canal St. The 
best assortment of PIANOS, warranted for three years, at 
the lowest prices, Call and examine before purchasing. 


NTI-ARTHRITIC WINE.—A CERTAIN 


RHEUMATISM. 
PENFOLD, PARKER & MOWER, 
Wholesale Druggists, 
15 Beekman Street, New York. 


Quern’s Cod-Liver Oil Jelly, 
The only certain cure for Consumption, Asthma, and 
all kinds of Coughs, is taken without nausea. 


A180, 

’s Patent Jellified C —The 
greasy sensation of the oil is obviated, and it does not 
cause any constipation after use. Itisthe best purgative 
for children. To be had at the Inventor's Office, No. 135 
Fourth Avenue, and at all respectable druggists. PEN- 
FOLD, PARKER & MQWER, Wholesale Agents, No, 
15 Beekman Street, 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Micuetet’s Lovg (L'Amour), $1 00. 
* VERDANT GREEN. College Story, $1. 
Lire or ALEXANDER Von HumsBo.prt, $1 25. 
Tue Gexat By Dr. Cumming, $1 00. 
*.*Sent by mail, free, on receirt of price, by 
Rupp & Cag.eton, 130 Grand Street, York. 


Grover & Baker’s 
NOISELESS 
Family Sewing Machitiés, 
AT REDUGED PRICES 


The undersigned, Ministers and Laymen e - 
odist Episcopal Church, having purchased and used in 
our families “GROVER AND BAKER'S CELEBRA- 
TED FAMILY SEWING MAQHINE,” take pleasure 
in recommending it as an instrument fully-combining 
the essentials of a good machine. Its beautiful sim- 
plicity, ease of management, and the strength and elas- 
ticity of its stiteh, uaite to render it, in our opinion, a 
Machine unsurpassed by any in the market, and one 
which we feel confident wili give satisfaction to all who 
may purchase and use it. 


W. P. STRICKLAND, Cc. LAREW, 
N. VANSANT, J. C. CHATTERTON, 
R. W. VOORHIS, 
405 Broadway, New York;.18 Summer Bos- 
tem; 730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 181 Baltimore 


Street, Baltimore; 58 West. Fourth Street, Cincinnati ; 
118 Montgomery Street, San Francisco; 33 St. Francis 
Street, Mobile; 11 Camp Street, New Orleana, 


ALL MACHINES WARRANTED. 
te" SEND FOR A CIRC 


SANFORD’S HOT-AIR ACE 
PORTABLE OR SET IN BRICK, 
THOUSANDS TESTIFY IN. THEIR FAVOR. 


SEND FOR A BOOK—FREE. 
SANFORD'S MAMMOTH OR GLOBE HEATER, 
A favorite and economical Stove of great power. 
SEND FOR A BOOK. 
SANFORD, TRUSLOW & CO., 
No. 239 Water Street. 


Singer’s Sewing Machines. 
SINGER's No. 2 Szwina Maocutng, $100. 
No. 1 Sewine Macurng, $90. 

HEMMING GAUGES REDUCED TO $4 


Singer's Family Sewing Machines at $50 and $75 are 
capable of performing, in the best style, all the sewing 
of a private family. 


Send for a copy of I. M. Singer & Co.'s Gazette, which 
contains full and reliable information about prices, sizes, 
etc., of Sewing Machines, and will be supplied gratis. 


I, M. SINGER & CO., 
No. 458 Broadway, New York. 
361 BROADWAY 539 
BRIDAL SETTS, 
Tucker's Flowers, Feathers, and Miscellaneous Items, 
Are all reliable. 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


This remedy has long been cherished by the commu- 
nity for its remarkable efficacy in relieving, healing,a@nd 
curing the most obstinate, painful, and long-standing 
cases of Coven, CoLp, Songz TuRoat, Bron- 
cuITis, WHOOPING Cougs, Crour, AstHma, INFLAMMA- 
Trion of the Lungs; while even Consumption itself has 
yielded to its magic influence, when all other known 
means have failed. 

The whole history of this Balsam, which has now be- 
come a household word, proves that the past has pro- 
duced no remedy approaching it in value and usefulness, 
while the future will hardly present one of equal value. 

To guard against Counterfeits, of which there are sev- 
eral worthless ones, see that each bottle has the written 
signature of “I. Burrs,” as well as the printed name of 
the Proprietors, “ Seth W. Fowle & Co., Boston," on the 
outside wrapper. 

Sold by Druggists and Dealers everywhere. 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


OR THE HOLIDAYS. 
YOUTH'S CHEMICAL CABINETS, 
Containing upwards of 50 Chemical Preparations, 
Tests, and useful Apparatus, with a Book of Instructions 
for performing 116 select and amusing Chemical Experi- 
ments, without strong acids or other deleterious and dan- 
gerous articles. They are perfectly safe in the hands of 
youth of both sexes, and are admirably adapted as pres- 
ents, prizes, &c., and fostering a taste for Ch in 
the youthful mind. In redwood boxes, 9x14 inches, 
price $5; large size, 11x17 inches, price $10. 
For sale by E. G. KELLEY, 
| Practical Chemist, 116 John Street, N. Y. 


Partial Deafness; Di 
NOISES IN THE q 
And all diseases of the Throat, EYE 
nently cured by 
DRS. LIGHTHILL, No. 27 Bond Street, N. Y. 
ce Pamphlets sent gratis. 


UNGARIAN WINES.—A parcel of su 
rior RED and WHITE HUNGARIAN WINES, 


from the Bar 
CATARRH, 
and EAR perma- 


in wood and in glass, for sale by 


CHARLES F. LOOSEY, 
No. 2 Hanover Square, Room No. 6. 


G. GUNTHER & SONS—FURS— 
e At their warehouse, 
46 MAIDEN LANE, 
Have opened 
THEIR ENTIRE STOCK FOR THE SEASON 


or 
MANUFACTURED 


Comprising all the leading and desirable styles, together 


with additional novelties 
In 


LADIES’ FURS 
GENTLEMEN’S FURS, 
CHILDREN 
ROBES. 
We solicit the inspection of the retail trade to the 
above, and offer our goods at the most aaa 


prices, G & 
No. 46 Maiden Lane. _ 


BY your FURS OF WILLIAMS, No. 293 | 


FULTON STREET, BR XN. 


| 


Special Announcement 


Quaker City Publishing House! : 


100,000 Catalogues, 


NEW, ENLARGED AND REVISED—NOW READY 
FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


Superior Inducements to the Public! 
4. u.ew and sure plan for obtaining GOLD and 
SILVER WATCHES, and other valuahie Prises Fall 
culags given in Catalogues, which will be sent free 


all upon a 

Valuable worth from 50 cents to $100, GUAR- 
ANTEED te -each purchaser. $100,000 in Gifts have 
been. distributed to my patrons within the past six 
—— to be distributed during the next six 
months. 

The inducements offered Agents are more liberal than 
those of any other house in the business, 

Having been in the Publishing and Bookselling busi. 


fi he 1 i nab 
to conde Sho Gift Enterprice with the greatest satisfac- 
on 
is” AGENTS WANTED in every Town and County. 
For full particulars address DUANE |RULISON, 
South Third Str 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 
.-FOR ALL THE PURPOSES OF A 


FAMILY PHYSIC, 
are so composed that disease within the range of their 


- action can rarely withstand or evade them. Their pen- 


etrating properties search, and cleanse, and invigorate 
every portion of the human organism, correcting its dis- 
eased action, and restoring ita healthy vitalities. Asa 
consequence of these properties, the invalid who is 
bowed down with pain or physical debility is astonished 
to find his health or energy restored by a remedy at once 
so simple and inviting. 


Not only do they cure the every-day complaints of ev- 
erybody, but also many formidable and dangerous dis- 
eases; such as Costiveness, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Indi- 
gestion, Dysentery, Foul Stomach, Erysipelas, Headache, 
Piles, Rheumatism, Eruptions and Skin Diseases, Liver 
Complaint, Dropsy, Tetter, Tumors and Sait Ri 
Worms, Gout, Neuralgia, as a Dinner Pill, and for Pu- 
rifying the Blood. 

They are sugar-coated, so that the most sensitive can 
take them pleasantly, and they are the best aperient in 
the world for all the purposes of a family physic. 


Price 25 cents per Box; Five Boxes for $1 00. 
PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 


A Beautiful Complexion.—Laird’s Bloom 
of Youth or Liquid Pearl is the best article in existence 
for beautifying and preserving the complexion and skin, 
Its wonderful effects may be seen and tried gratis, at 
LAIRD'S ladies’ hair-dressing establishment, 439 Broad- 
way. 


|= ORIGINAL BRIDGHEWATER 
PAINT of NEW JERSEY, Established 1850, 
For Roofs, Wood, Iron, Tin, Bricks, Canvas, Muslin, 
Paper, &c., dries readily, forming a metallic coat, spark 
and cinder proof. Durable and Depot 73 
Maiden Lane, New York. 
HICKS & BETTS, Agents. 


INKLE & LYON’S SEWING MACHINES 
— Warranted to give better satisfaction than any 
other machine in this market, or money refunded, 
N.B.—Pxrics Repvogp To $50. 
No, 503 Broadway. 


Forty Dollars per Month. 


500 Agents wanted to travel and solicit orders for the 
celebrated Patent Fifteen Dollar Sewing Machine. Sal- 
ary $40 per month, with all expenses paid. For sample 
machine, and full particulars, address, with stamp en- 
closed for return postage, 

I. M. DAGGETT & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


' 


Every Namber of Harper's Macazinz contains 
rom 20 to 50 d from one third to one half— 
more reading than any other in the country. 


Commencement of the Twentieth Volume. 
HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year. ... . $3 00 
Two Copies for One Year ..... 500 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 2 00 


And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of 
SORIBERS. 


Harper's and Harrss’s Magaztineg, togeth- 
er, one year, $4 00. * 

The Postage upon “ Harrer’s Magazine’ must be 
—~ at the Office where it is received. The Postage is 


hirty-siz Cents a year. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Posiisners. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
Five Cents a $2 50 a Yuan 
MR. WILKIE COLLINS,S New Serial, entitled 


“THE WOMAN IN WHITE.” Splendidly Il ated 
by MoLxenan,, was commenced in ** Harper's Weekly” 
for November 26, and will be continued from to 


week until completed. 
GEO. WILLIAM CURTIS'S Illustrated Serial Tale 


One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . . . . $100 
One Copy for One Year. ..... . 280 
One Copy for Two Years ...... 40 
> Five Copies for One Year. . ... . 900 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . . . . 2000 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year . . . 4000 


An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of Twaiva 
or TWENTY-FIVE SUBSORIBERS. 
ror ApvErtisine.—Fifty Cents a Line. 

A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing to 

Advertise for three Months or more. 

* * Persons living in the City of New York wishi 

Harper's Weekly’ left at their houses, will please 

their names and residences, with the subscription mon- 

ey, to the Office of Publication. 3 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
t Franklin Square, New York. 


; 
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of American Life, entitled ““ TRUMPS,” was commenced 
in ** Harper’s Weekly” for April 9. 
TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
a 


